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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 
Service  to  You — 

In  Which  the  Public  Has  au  Interest 

On  the  o|)|H>8ite  page  oiir  Editor  has  r**produeed 
a  large  spa<‘<*  advertisement  wliieh  was  earrit'd  in  the 
loeal  newspapers  id’  Dayton.  Ohio,  hy  The  Rike- 
Kiimler  Goiiipaiiy  ami  Tlie  Ehler  &  Johnston  Com¬ 
pany  jointly. 

We  suggest  that  yon  n‘a«l  every  wor«l  of  that  adver¬ 
tisement  ami  give  some  serious  thought  to  the  suhjeet 
wliieh  it  pn*sents. 

Briidly,  here  is  th*‘  ptnnt.  I'liese  tw«*  stores  whieh 
are  inemhers  »)f  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  As¬ 
sociation  are  «d'  the  (»pini«>n  that  ther«*  are  large  and 
iinptirtant  dir«‘«‘l  henelits  to  he  derived  fnnii  Associa¬ 
tion  nieinht'rship  in  wliieii  the  pnhiie  is  interested. 

In  a  word,  they  ln>hl  that  auy  stitn-  nhirh  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  itrf'anization  aud  priv>ileged  to  participate 
iu  its  work,  aud  iu  the  wtwk  of  the  l.s.soeinte  groii/w, 
is  a  better  store  to  serve  the  public  than  one  which 
is  uot  a  member. 

That  opinion  is  one  in  whicli  any  person  who  has 
taken  the  time  to  think  about  it  must  agree. 

Consequently  as  astute  merchants  they  have  t«)ld 
the  public  they  are  inemhers. 

Why  should  they  not  let  their  public  know  that  in 
their  craft  there  is  a  powerful  national  organization 
working  unceasingly  to  make  retailing  more  scientific 
and  efficient,  more  professional  ami  ethical — ami  that 
they  are  active  inemhers  in  that  association? 

•  *  •  •  » 

A  good  many  meridiants  hold  membership  in  their 
As.sociation  hecanse  they  have  been  invited  to  join 
and  consiiler  it  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

As  to  benefits  they  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 


have  an  organization  to  go  to  Washington  from  time 
to  time  to  head  olT  dangerous  legislation  hut  they 
can't  measure  its  results  and  they  don't  know  just 
what  the  Association  really  does  do. 

Every  year  or  so,  generally  when  it’s  time  to  pay 
dues,  the  question  is  raised,  ‘‘What  shall  we  do  about 
onr  memhership  in  the  Association;  is  it  worth  re¬ 
newing?” 

Csnally  there's  someone  among  the  executives  to 
take  the  position  that  “so  long  as  there  is  a  national 
association  in  onr  trade,  it’s  the  decent  thing  to  sup¬ 
port  it.” 

And  so  the  organization  squeezes  through  hy  a 
narrow  margin. 

rile  difficulty  is  that  so  many  merchants  have  never 
gotten  past  the  perfunctory  memhership  stage. 

'Phey  have  just  joined. 

They’ve  really  never  given  themselves  a  chance  to 
learn  what  it’s  alJ  about. 

riiey  have  never  made  the  Association  a  vital  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  business  from  day  to  day. 

riiere's  a  richness  of  experience,  a  soundness  of 
service  and  a  mine  of  useful  information  at  their 
disposal  which  would  he  of  incalculable  value  to 
them — if  only  they  would  take  it. 

It’s  theirs  for  the  asking — 

— hnt  they  must  ask  for  it. 

— because,  good  as  our  staff  is,  we  haven’t  any 
mind  readers. 

***** 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  about  the  Associa¬ 
tion  which  keeps  ns  smiling  when  sometimes  there 
might  he  an  excuse  for  feeling  blue,  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  stores  in  this  country 
are  among  the  inemhers  to  whom  this  organization 
seems  just  like  au  iuiportaut  part  of  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses,  to  be  freely  aud  frequently  consulted  on  any 
subject  under  the  sun. 

It  is  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Association  has 
made  them  successful — 

— hut  it  is  nut  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  coti- 
trihnted  to  keeping  them  so. 

The  successful  retail  store  usually  buys  a  full  KM) 
cents  worth  for  each  dollar  expendeil  and  this  was 
never  more  true  than  in  the  i-ase  of  money  spent 
for  membership  dues  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(tooiIs  .Association. 

'riie  fee  for  even  the  largest  membership  class 
would  not  do  more  than  pay  the  salary  of  an  extra 
office  hoy  and  yet  for  it  the  stores  get — 

— insurance  from  foolish  legislation — 

— research  service — 

— information  service — 

— special  attention  of  experts  for  special  prob¬ 
lems — 

— in  the  following  fields; 

— Management — 

— Accountancy  ami  Contred  Methods- — 

— Sales  Promotion — 

— Merchandising— 

— Insurance — 

— Personnel — 

— Delivery — 

— Traffic — 
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Service  to\btt 


T'  IHE  bijf  responsibility  of  the  merchant  of  today  is  to  distribute  merchandise 
of  the  nitht  style  and  proper  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

In  order  to  do  this  he  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for 
_  knowinir  accurately  his  own  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  learning  for  himself  is  to  check  his  own  operation 
with  the  experience  of  many  other  merchants.  In  order  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
public  he  must  have,  the  opportunity  of  studying  nation-wide  movementa  of 
thought  and  trends  of  action. 

Membership  in  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  presents  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  the  acceptance  of  this  “big  re¬ 
sponsibility." 

We.  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  Dayton,  members  of  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  believe. that  we  are  better  able  to  seiVe  our  customers  on 
account  of  this  contact.  We  are  detailing  below  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Association  as  proof  that  this  is  true. 


Annuhl  Conventions 

Yearly  conventiont  of  aJl  the  AMocMliofi 
■lore*  bring  togriher  ttoK  heoda  OTtd  esccu* 
live*  for  the  inicrchonge  of  More  prictKC*. 
CuMemer*  in  (heir  retpeoive  communtiie* 
invonnbiy  beneht  becouae  of  theae  bettaf  un> 
iferaUnding*  of  aiorc  method*. 

Mid-year  Conventions 

Aa  there  are  •eparate  department*  in  every 
atore  *peci*lizing  in  a  particular  line  of  aervice 
or  merchandiae,  *0  are  there  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gooda  Aaaociaiion.  The  atore 
csecutive*  belonging  to  the*e  divi*ion*  coiv* 
vene  during  the  mtd*year  for  the  thorough 
considbration  of  the  hneal  and  moat  minute 
detaila  of  atore  operation ;  all  of  which  i*  bound 
to  reflect  to  our  pauoo'a  advantagea  in  aervica 
and  value. 


Study  of  Shoppers  ’  Needs 

In  the  *ame  Specialiat  Diviaiona.  committ^ 
of  More  executives  are  organized  for  more 
intensive  analyaia  qf  problems  alwa3r**linked 
wirh  the  public's  buying  wishes.  Our  stores* 
adop«N>n.of  the  findings  of  these  committees 
can  be  readily  discerned  by  improved  buyinf 
conditions  in  the  store  from  titaae  to  time. 

Research  hy  Universities 

Just  recently  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Ro» 
aearch-“Si  branch  of  that  grem  Cambridge 
University— completed  the  hrst  of  a  senes  of 
departmental  studies  which  will  brii^  untold 
savings  in  time  and  money  to  our  patron*. 
With  such  expert  reports  made  available  tn  all 
Association  members,  the  buying  pubUo 
throughout  the  country  will  be  accorded  im' 
proved  service  and  increased  merchandia* 
values  when  ahoDoina  iB  retail  storoa. 


Ute  great  multitude  of  Aanociation  activities  in  the  keeping  of  their  store  menv 
bers  alive  to  newer  impulses  of  iiKKlern  retailing  make  for  better  buying  conditions 
which  customers  instantly  appreciate  and  commend 

The  reduction  of  waste,  the  elimination  of  lost  motioru  the  quickening  of  store 
operation  arxl  service  through  collective  study  aiKl  research  result  in  every  Aaaot 
dation  gtore  being  equiiSped  to  give  — 

Services  of  Greater  Scope,  and  Values  of 
Greater  Proportions  for  the  Money  Spent 

'Hirough  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Aaaociation,  these  Dayton  stores  are  prmid 
to  be  connected  with  such  an  aggregation  of  progressive  American  stores  which  will 
always  continue  to  strive  for  better  merchandisep  better  advice  and  better  viduea 
for  the  people  of  D^ytoo  and  Muoni  Valle3r» 


Divisions  of  th$ 

l^ationot  Hetatl 
Dry  Goods  /Isso- 
ciaiton 

Fji|r»g«l  in  ‘^•tidymg 

State  snd 

Ftmetueu 

1.  Store  Manager's 

2.  ControUer'sCoo* 
gress. 

3.  Sales  PmmolKMt 

4  PersoonrI  Croup. 

5  Retail  Debvery 
Asaociatiofi. 

6  Traffic  Croup. 

7.  Merchaodire 
Managers' 

8.  Buieaii  of  Re* 
search  and  lofor* 

9.  Bureau  of  Puhli* 
catioo  and  Bulle* 
tins. 

to.  Washington  Of* 


J9^6  Afeetimjgs 
of  these  Study 
DiV9sions 
Store  Msoager's 


Trsffif  t»rnup— 

Nee  York  City,  N.  T« 
r«ar«*iy  lisf. 


A  Messnze  to 
Merchants 

TV  NaiMMul  Retail 


The  Elder  &  Johnston  Co. 


The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 


Merchants  in  Two  Cities  Have  Capitalized  N.  R.  1).  C.  A 
Membership  in  This  effective  Advertisement 
Rend  the  tjcadin^  Editorial  on  Pnae  2 


THR  BULRRTIN 


June.  l')2f> 


— Tax  infnriiiulioii  and  Advire — 

— Thin  Ridletin — 

— an<l  many  other  ^peeial  InillelinH. 

And  if  these  are  not  enou<'h.  then  name  the  held 
in  whieh  yon  want  serviee  and  w'e‘11  see  that  ymi 
ftet  it. 

»  »  «  »  -.  * 

A  fireat  inv«*slment.  Assoeiation  memh»“rshi|»I 

However,  think  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
i’onsumer — thr  slort‘.  nhirh,  in  mldititm  to  all  that 
its  own  insiiio  iwfinnizalitni  rnn  rontribntr,  also  has  n 
\nlittnal  Organization  liho  this  workinf;  for  it,  is  a 
hrttar  stiwa  to  sortu‘  tho  puhlir  than  ono  n  hirh  plods 
on  alonr  in  its  tnrn  nninspirrd.  nninfttrmrd  iray. 

That’s  why  I'he  Elder  &  Johnston  (’ompany  and 
Tin*  Kike-Kiimler  (’ompany  of  Dayton.  t«dd  the  sl«»ry 
to  their  pnhiie. 

*  »  »  »  « 

One  of  New  York's  outstanding  hankers  reeently 
said  that  the  time  wituhl  st>on  eome  when  one  of  tlie 
determining  faets  in  the  grantin':  (»r  witldi«ddin^  of 
eredit  to  business  eoneerns  would  he  whether  or  not 
sueh  eoneerns  were  mendiers  of  {lood  trade  or<jan- 
izations. 

Vt  hen  the  hankers  he<iin  to  look  at  the  thin<r  that 
way,  is  not  the  retailer  foolish  ti>  overlook  the  value 
of  his  Assoeiation  memhership? 

{Thr  Ivadinfi  mrrrhants  of  Portland,  Mainr,  pnh- 
lishrd  rooprrativrly  an  oxart  dnpliratr  of  this  ad- 
vrrtisrmrnt  shortly  hi>ft»rf  this  issnr  wiait  to  prrss. 
7  hr  namrs  of  thr  followinji  rrtailrrs  apprar  at  thr 
ln>ttom  of  thr  announrrmrnt :  Eastman  Bros.  &  Ban¬ 
croft,  Portrous,  Mitchrll  &  Braun,  Rinrs  Brothrrs 
(.o.,  1  hr  Milry  Co.,  J.  R.  Libby  Co.  and  Thr  \ Ofinr.) 


A  Postage  Stamp  Business 

A  debate  on  the  suhjeet  of  resale  priee-hxiiif: 
legislation  was  held  before  the  Massaehusetts  State 
Chamber  of  Commeree,  at  Salem,  June  2. 

After  the  hearin*'  on  the  Capper-Kellv  bill  before 
the  House  Cunimittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreijin 
Commeree,  it  mi<iht  have  been  supp«>sed  that  this 
issue  hatl  been  deeently  interred,  hut  the  advocates 
<)1  this  measure  must  be  eomniend(‘il  for  their  indus¬ 
try  if  m>t  for  their  lojiie. 

The  debate  was  limited  to  one  speaker  for  eaeh 
side,  eaeh  having  twenty  minutes  in  whieh  to  ex¬ 
pound  his  arguments  and  ten  minutes  eaeh  for  re¬ 
buttal  and  surrebuttal. 

In  his  rebuttal  period  the.  advocate,  in  the  attempt 
to  show  precedent  for  fix*‘d  prie«‘s,  said: 

**The  price  of  postage  stamps  is  maintained  by  the 
fiovernment.” 

To  which  the  opponent,  speakinj;  in  surrebuttal 
replied: 

"The  {jentleman  who  advocates  this  measure  says 
that  the  (Government  maintains  the  price  of  postajje 
stamps.  Some  of  you  retailers  sell  postajje  stamps  and 
vou  know  how  much  profit  you  make  on  them.  Do 
you  want  to  do  a  pt>stap,r  stamp  businrss  in  tln>sr 
brandrd  rommoditirs,  for  which  thr  mannfactnrrrs 
rxfMwt  to  crratr  a  drmand  that  will  comprl  yon  to 


W  hen  You  Adopt  This  Idea — 

71  T EMBERS  of  thr  yational  Rrtail 
1  VJ.  Dry  Goods  issociation  who  plan 
to  publish  thr  announcrmrnt 
'‘Srrvicr  to  You”  in  thrir  local  nrtvs- 
papers  shoitlil  communicatr  irith  iss(t- 
ciation  Hradquartrrs  first.  Full  size 
copies  of  thr  announcrmrnt  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  which  it  trill  be  nntrr  prac¬ 
tical  for  thr  nrirspaprr  to  set  thr  copv. 
Thtwr  are  also  sliftht  chaufirs  to  be  made 
in  thr  list  of  Srrtticr  Runmus  o/  tin-  is- 
Sfwiation  and  thr  datt‘s  of  Ctmvtmtions 
in  1^26. 

Thr  tssiwiation  is  prepared  to  supply 
matrices  of  thr  small  seal  which  appears 
at  thr  top  of  thr  announcrmrnt.  These 
will  be  sent  to  our  members  tritlumt 
charfir.  This  trill  obviate  any  art  trorh 
tm  thr  part  ttf  thr  stores'  (ulvrrtisiitf’ 
department. 


carry  them,  just  as  you  have  to  carry  postage  stamps — 
tritlumt  profit? 

"Th  e  puitleman  has  also  said  that  price-fixing  lejiis- 
hit  ion  will  eneoiirafje  eompetition — I  claim  it  w  ill 
destrciv  eompetition — hut  take  the  postage  stamp 
which  he  has  ehosen  as  an  example;  the  (Government 
has  fixed  the  jiriee  of  postage  stumps.  Postape  stumps 
an*  not  eomimulities:  they  are  the  token  of  a  s«*rviep 
and  the  (Government  has  fix»*d  the  pri<*e  of  that  ser- 
vie«*  and  pnthibitrd  under  penalty  of  law,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  trith  thr  Pttst  Office  Department. 
Price-fixiitg  legislatitnt  would  do  the  same  with  com¬ 
petition  in  the  distribution  of  commodities." 


It  Costs  Less  to  Be  Sure  Than  to  Be  Sorry 

As  this  is  written  word  eomes  that  a  member  store 
in  N«*w  EnplamI  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

riiis  makes  three  pood-sizeil  memher  stores  burned 
«>ut  in  the  last  nine  months. 

The  New  Enpland  store  was  iinsprinklered. 

\\  Imther  it  was  ade<|uately  covered  by  insiiranee. 
we  <lo  not  know. 

Refen'iiee  to  the  n*eor<ls  of  our  Insiiranee  Di'part- 
ment  shows  that  this  sttire  was  one  of  a  number 
imt  sufTieiently  interested  in  their  own  problems  to 
fill  out  and  return  the  (]uestionnuire  form  mailed  to 
all  menilM*rs  by  Mr.  Warn*n  Kimball,  our  Insiiranee 
Director. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three  of  the  stores  whieh 
have  hi*en  destroy«*d  by  fire  in  the  last  nine  months 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  Insiiranee  Department. 

On  the  other  hand,  stores  which  have  cooperated 
have  received  many  benefits. 

In  one  instunee  a  store  was  advised  to  take  I  se  and 
Oi'ciipaney  insuranei*. 

file  merehant  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  Our  Insiiranee 
Director  persuaded  him  to  follow  his  advice. 

A  had  fire  ensued  within  three  months  and,  as  a 
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reriiilt  of  his  adoption  of  U.  &  O.  insuranoe,  that  iner- 
chaiit  has  received  a  snup  sum  to  cover  the  loss  he 
otherwise  wouhl  have  sustained  <hiring  the  time  his 
husincss  was  interrupte<l. 

In  articles  which  have  heen  published  in  this  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Mr.  Kiinhall  has  carefully  ^one  into  the  matter 
of  automatic  sprinklers  and  has  shown  that  the  cost 
of  such  installations  is  offset  hy  the  savings  made  in 
iiisuruiH'e  premiums,  and  yet  three  ^oo«l-sized  un- 
sprinklered  stores  amon^  our  memhership  have  heen 
destroyed  in  less  than  nine  months. 

Do  you  know  that  your  insurance  is  arletpiate? 

Is  you  store  as  good  a  risk  as  a  little  thought  and 
care  can  make  it? 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  ( Foods  Association  is  at  your  service. 

^  hy  not  take  the  time  to  be  sure? 


From  Where  Will  Leadership  Come? 

From  our  angle  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  next 
decade  or  two  is  hound  to  see  some  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  held  of  distribution. 

The  big  problems  for  some  years  to  come  will  be 
found  in  the  held  of  distribution. 

There  may  he  some  problems  left  to  he  solved  in 
production,  hut.  hy  and  large,  production  has  been 
pretty  well  worked  over  and  charteil. 

The  introduction  of  mass  systems  of  production  and 
the  expansion  of  productive  capacity  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  war  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
a  condition  in  which  it  is  much  siui|>ler  to  produce 
than  it  is  to  sell  the  production. 

The  labor  problem  continues,  of  course,  as  some¬ 
thing  which  in  the  held  of  production  may.  at  any 
time  in  any  intlustry,  interfere  with  the  best  laid 
plans  lor  production,  but  assuming  any  period  in 
which  labor  is  sufficiently  satished  to  keep  at  work 
and  there  would  he  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
doubling  or  quadrupling  production  if  that  became 
necessarv. 

Production  methods  are  fairly  well  developed. 
Expansion  of  production  is  mostly  a  matter  of  multi¬ 
plication.  more  machinery,  larger  or  more  buildings, 
enlarged  organizations,  etc.  And  these  may  teml 
steadily  to  a  <lecreasing  production  cost. 

On  the  other  haml.  in  the  held  of  distribution 
anything  which  increases  the  facility  of  production 
may  be  reflected  in  the  form  of  increasing  tlistrihution 
problems. 

^  ith  subnormal  production  the  resnltant  over-de¬ 
mand  for  ]>roducts  for  consumption  brings  increased 
ease  of  distribution. 

e  saw  an  example  of  this  during  the  war  when 
the  onlinary  production  of  many  industries  was  cur¬ 
tailed  in  the  interest  of  the  nation's  war  effort. 

Vi  ith  over-production  the  problem  then  is  one  of 
finding  consumers  for  each  last  unit  of  production. 

Conseqiu'iitly  the  nearer  we  come  to  automatic 
production  the  bigger  becomes  the  task  in  the  held 
of  ilistrihution. 

In  production  the  best  engineering  brains  that  could 
he  enlisted  have  heen  eontinuously  trained  on  produc¬ 
tion  problems. 


The  distributive  system,  however,  until  recently 
has  heen  the  subject  of  hajdiazard  growth,  rather  than 
scientific  planning  and  building.  There  is  still  much 
in  distribution  that  is  done  hy  rule  of  thumh,  hy 
prejudice  and  hunch. 

True  the  thoughts  of  merchants  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  scientific  methods. 

Great  universities  are  heginning  the  study  of  dis- 
trihutioii  organization  and  problems. 

Associations — like  this  one — are  making  large  con¬ 
tributions. 

We  are  progressing. 

But  there  is  far  to  go. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Left  alone  to  develop  hy  evolutionary  processes, 
the  business  of  distribution  undoubteilly  would  make 
steaily  and  substantial  progress  toward  a  greater  and 
more  scientific  efficiency. 

The  trial  anil  error  system  is  costly  and  it  is  slow 
hut  it  is  sound. 

Retailers  must  encourage  experimentation  within 
their  own  stores  and  they  must  learn  to  achieve 
a  disinterested  and  scientific  interest  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others;  the  mail  order  house,  the  house-to- 
house  canvasser,  the  chain  store — every  legitimate 
attempt  to  bring  new  methods  and  economies  into  dis¬ 
tribution. 

There  must  he  no  thought  of  trying  to  stop  progress 
hy  laws  designed  to  give  the  established  system  an 
advantage  and  to  penalize  new'  forms  of  competition. 

But  this  process  of  progress  through  experimenta- 
.  tion  may  not  be  sufficiently  swift  to  meet  the  situation 
as  it  seems  to  be  developing. 

Retailers  seem  not  likely  to  be  left  to  follow  a  slow 
evolutionary  process  because  of  the  great  strides  that 
have  heen  made  toward  the  simplification  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  the  producing  field  are  many  great  business 
concerns  which,  with  the  ability  constantly  to  expand 
their  production,  are  ambitious  for  a  similar  expan¬ 
sion  of  distribution  to  keep  pace  with  their  efforts. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  use  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  by  manufacturers  is  a  familiar  expression 
of  the  determination  of  producers  to  speed  up  dis¬ 
tribution  in  their  own  interests. 

Demands  upon  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  permit  such  manufacturers  to  control  the 
retailer's  resale  price  are  a  further  confession  of  the 
]»roducers'  intention  to  take  a  large  hand  in  the  field 
of  distribution. 

In  many  lines  manufacturers  are  establishing  their 
own  retail  outlets. 

All  these  speak  clearly  of  the  producers'  impa¬ 
tience  with  existing  distribution  methods. 

The  profits  in  production  have  heen  substantial  and, 
reinvested  in  further  production,  have  increased  the 
already  huge  quantities  of  goods  for  which  consum¬ 
ers  must  he  found  through  distrihution. 

It  is  natural  that  those  who  control  the  marvelously 
organized  machinery  of  production  should  grow  im¬ 
patient  at  a  distrihution  system  which  must  seem  to 
them  something  which  impedes  and  hinders  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  their  products. 

It  will  he  natural,  more  and  more  for  such  pro- 
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(Iiieers  to  turn  tlieir  thou»iit8  uiul  their  capital  towaril 
the  hiisiiness  of  liistrihution. 

Alrea<ly  the  formation  of  jireat  chains  of  depart- 
inent  stores  is  nmler  Hay. 

The  creatuni  of  huyiii^  •jroups  is  going  forward 
apace. 

There  is  an  instinctive  disposition  to  get  together. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  realized  generally  that  this 
is  all  part  of  a  far-reaching  change  nhich  has  hecoine 
inevitahle  because  of  the  «levelopinents  in  the  field  of 
production. 

Half  a  »lozen  separate  department  store  chains 
have  heen  formed.  Some  of  these  will  grow  in  num¬ 
bers  of  stores  contrtdled.  Other  nuclei  of  chains  will 
be  started. 

Th«‘  next  step  will  be  a  consoliilation  of  chains. 

And  in  the  group  tiehl.  from  separate  ownership 
ther«‘  will  he  a  move  toward  consolidated  ownership. 
The  grtmps  are  just  g«>ing  through  a  period  of  trial 
niarriagi*.  although  they  may  not  km»w  it  yet. 

Meannhile  there  will  he  a  large  company  of  dis- 
tin<'tly  interested  onh>okers — the  great  ones  in  the 
field  of  production. 

Are  these  likely  to  remain  content  as  onlookers? 

I’rohahlv  not.  The  indications  are  that  increasing¬ 
ly  greater  inenrsitms  of  capital  amassed  in  the  |)ro- 
duction  field  will  he  made  into  the  distrihution  field 
to  create  greater  distrihution  organizations. 

Is  there  a  limit? 

Fix  it  for  yourself. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  then  the  forces  of  the  greater  and  newer 
distrihution  are  going  to  run  smack  up  against  the 
old  human  prohleni  again. 

Archimedes  boasted  that  he  could  make  a  lever 
which  would  move  the  world,  if  only  he  had  a  ful¬ 
crum  on  which  to  rest  it. 

And  in  the  husiness  of  retail  distribution  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  an  organization  that  will  distribute 
for  and  to  the  whole  world,  if  a  fulcrum  can  he  found 
in  the  shape  of  men  bif(  enough  for  leadership. 

From  where  is  the  leadership  to  come? 

«  »  *  «  « 

The  names  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  retail  mer¬ 
chants  spring  to  mind  as  those  of  men  big  enough 
to  head  up  effectively  any  sort  of  a  combination  or 
consolidation  of  retail  stores. 

But  these  men  are  of  middle  age  or  older.  They 
have  been  successful  up  to  the  limit  of  what  hereto¬ 
fore  has  not  seemed  a  too  modest  amhition  anil 
the  question  is  will  the  newer  and  greater  distrihution 
appeal  to  them  strongly  enough  to  induce  such  men 
to  accept  the  hard  work  and  the  strain  of  heading 
such  gigantic  organizations  as  seem  to  be  on  the 
way? 

There  are  names  in  the  field  of  retailing  which  for 
half  a  century  or  more  have  stood  as  synonymous  for 
progressive  and  large  scale  operation. 

Are  these  names  to  gather  fresh  lustre  and  in¬ 
creased  power  in  the  period  ahead  or  are  they  to  he 
dwarfed  hy  the  inrush  of  new  giants  attracted  to  the 
distrihution  field  hy  recognition  of  the  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  win  reputation  and  power  in  a  new  field 
ready  for  exploitation  in  the  name  of  "Big  Business"? 

From  where  is  the  new  leadership  to  come? 


Augilist  Fur  Sales  and  the  Strike 

The  fur  strike  is  entering  its  seventeenth  week  ami 
retailers  are  wondering  what  the  prospects  are  for 
settlement  and  how  conditions  will  affect  the  holding 
of  their  customary  August  Fur  Sales. 

Our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has  been 
keeping  in  touch  with  conditions  and  will  issue  a 
careful  special  hulletin  to  all  members  about  June  lit. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  believed  there  is  a  chance 
that  some  im|)ortant  developments  -oon  may  take 
place. 


Freifiht  Rate  Cases  and  the  Farmer 

Recently  we  issued  a  special  bulletin  to  memlters, 
in  connection  with  the  investigation,  under  the  lloch- 
Sniith  resolution,  of  the  freight  rate  structure. 

We  wanted  our  memhers  to  know  the  Association 
was  on  the  job  to  watch  over  their  interests  in  this 
as  in  other  matters. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  agricultural  sections  have 
good-naturedly  protested  that  our  Association  should 
not  opposi*  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  farmers  hv 
means  of  lowered  freight  rates. 

They  have  missed  the  point. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
never  taken  any  attitude  opposing  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  ever  will. 

Our  memhers  and  our  Board  of  Directors  realize 
how  much  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  jirosperity  of  the  farmers  ami  they 
know  that  the  farmers  have  very  definite  and  serious 
prohlems.  in  the  solution  of  which  they  should  have 
the  help  of  all  business  interests. 

In  this  particular  matter  of  the  rate  case  hearings 
the  Association  has  not  authorizeil  any  opposition 
and  our  only  activity  to  date  is  merely  to  watch  and 
study  the  situation. 

The  freight  rate  structure  is  a  complex  affair.  It 
can  be  understood,  if  at  all,  only  by  traffic  experts 
and  they  must  keep  in  touch  with  daily  developments 
if  they  are  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  Hoch-Smith  resolution  has  for  it  purpose  a 
study  of  the  rate  structure  in  order  that  reductions 
may  be  made  on  agricultural  products  including  live 
stock. 

The  farmer  should  have  relief  but  any  loss  in 
revenue  suffereil  by  the  carriers  through  such  reduc¬ 
tions  to  the  farmers  will  have  to  be  made  up  hy 
increases  in  the  rates  on  other  classes  of  freight. 

Probably  no  retail  merchant — not  even  those  in 
agricultural  districts — will  want  to  take  the  position 
that  the  entire  cost  of  relieving  the  farmer,  or  anv 
unfar  proportion  of  it,  should  be  saddled  on  the 
retail  trade, 

W  e  are  w  illing  to  take  our  share  of  the  increased 
cost,  but  as  intelligent  husiness  men  we  will  watch 
carefully  to  see  that  the  whole  thing  is  not  dumped 
down  on  those  classes  which  cover  the  things  com- 
monlv  sold  in  retail  stores. 
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Operating  Expense  Report  for  1925  Improves 

Preliminary  Figures  From  Harvanl  i'urvey  Sliow  Net  Profit 
Slightly  Higher  with  Expense  Derreasing  Most  in  Salaries 


E1'F<  )R  rS  tluriiig  L05  to  reduce  (  )i)eratiii5'  Ex- 
l-enses  in  retail  stures  were  niii>t  productive  of 
re>ults  in  the  Salary  and  W  aj^es  account.  I'liis  is 
indicated  hv  the  preliminary  digest  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  Stndv  of  <  )i)eratiiV4  Ex- 
ptfU'O  in  Department  Stores  in  B>25.  d'he  complete 
siirvev  will  he  ready  for  distrihution  amonsj;  our  mem- 
l)ers  within  a  few  weeks. 

As  has  Been  the  case  in  pa>t  years,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  ('kmhIs  Association  cooperated  with  Harvanl 
University  in  the  production  of  this  data.  I'he  .\s>oci- 
ation  also  has  home  the  exi>en>e  of  collectinj^'  and  com- 
pilinji  the  tif;ures. 

-More  Stores  Reported 

The  new  report  contains  material  >imilar  to  that  in 
the  last  survey.  There  are  complete  data  on  operating; 
exi>enses  and  markdowns  exhaustively  analyzed  and 
discussed.  The  report  is  divided  into  three  sections  as 
in  the  past:  one  ilealing  with  the  tigures  for  stores 
doing  in  e.xcess  of  one  million  dollars  annual  husiness ; 
another  with  stores  doing  less  thati  one  million  dollars: 
and  a  third  giving  the  (lata  for  specialty  stores. 


OPERATIXH  EXPENSES.  (.ROSS 

.M.ARGIX 

AXD 

NET  PROFIT  IX  DEPART.MEXT 

STORES  WITH 

XET  SALES  OF 

Sl.lKJU.OOd  .\XD  0\  ER 

Xet  Sale 

FTiual  lIX)' 

t 

Common  Figure 

1025 

1024 

1023 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Ifi.OUe 

V^.2•:c 

15.40 

Rentals 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

••Advertising 

3.1 

3.2 

2.0 

Taxes 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Interest  .  . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

Supplies 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

Service  Purchased 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Travelling 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Communication 

0.3 

0.25 

0.25 

Repairs 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Insurance 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

Depreciation ; 

Losses  from  Bad*  Debt; 

0.25 

0.25 

0.2 

Other  Depreciation 

0.7 

0.7 

O.n 

Professional  Services 

0.2 

0.15 

0.15 

Total  Expense 

2<).0O 

30.10 

28.40 

Gross  Margin 

32.2 

32.1 

32,0 

Xet  Profit  ^ 

2.3 

2.1) 

3.0 

Table  I 


The  Harvard  1  hireau  received  reports  from  a])proxi- 
niately  650  stores  on  which  to  Base  the  rttial  rejxirt. 
Last  year  ()L^  stores  supplied  their  figures.  Ihe  ])re- 
liminary  data  given  in  this  article  is  Based  on  the  re])orts 
of  540  stores  classified  as  follows:  140  stores  over  one 


million;  U)0  stores  less  than  one  million:  40  specialty 
Stores.  It  should  he  noted  that  in  all  prohability  the 
complete  10J5  report  will  vary  slightly  from  the  fig- 


( )Pi-:R.\TIN(.  KXPKXSES,  (.ROSS  .\1.\R(.IX  AXI) 
NKT  PROFIT  IX  DEPART.MEXT  STORES  WITH 
XET  S.\LES  LESS  THAN'  $1,000,000 
Net  Sales  E(|ual  lOO'/i, 


Common  F'igure 

1025 

1024 

1023 

Salaries  and  Wages 

14.0'  < 

15.3"c 

14.2'', 

Rentals 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

■Advertising 

>  > 

j  > 

2.0 

Ta.xes  ... 

)  l.(.>5 

0.7 

0.7 

Interest 

2.5 

2.0 

s  ^ 

>ni)plies 

0.75 

0.75 

0.65 

Service  Purchased 

0.75 

0.75 

0.7 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

Traveling 

0.4 

0.4 

0.35 

C<  iminunicatinn 

0.3 

0.25 

0.25 

Repairs  . 

(1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Insurance 

(1.55 

0.55 

0.5 

I  )ei)reciatiijn ; 

L<i>ses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.3 

0..>5 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation 

0.()5 

0.6 

0.5 

Professional 

0.15 

0.15 

0.1 

Total  Expense 

27.8' i 

28.2G 

2(..3': 

Gross  Margin 

28.3 

28.5 

28.2 

Xet  Profit 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

Table  ll 

ures  given  here  I)ecause  of  the  larger  number  of  stores 
whose  figures  will  he  involved. 

T  he  chart  on  the  next  page  provides  a  graphic  com- 
l)arison  of  ( )ix:rating  Exi)enses  in  1925,  1924  and  1923 
in  (\)  stores  over  one  million,  (2)  stores  less  than  one 
million  and  (  3  i  specialty  stores.  In  addition,  the  reader 
should  e.xamine  carefully  the  tables  which  are  part  of 
this  article.  T  hey  represent  the  figure  comparisons  for 
three  years  in  the  three  classifications  into  which  the 
report  is  divided.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  message  they  should  carrv  to 
every  merchant — the  immense  value  they  have  as  a 
measuring  stick  for  the  performance  of  his  store. 

Profits  Slightly  Higher 

The  Net  Profit  figures  in  each  table  are  slightly 
better  for  1925  than  they  were  in  the  ])receding  vear. 
Total  Expense  ])ercentages  dro])i)ed  a  little  in  each  table. 
Gross  Margin  was  uj)  a  fraction  in  the  large  stores, 
down  a  trifle  in  small  stores  and  unchanged  in  specialty 
st<)res. 

The  Harvard  investigators  point  out  that  there  ap- 
l)eared  to  be  a  tendency  toward  lower  exi)ense  ratios 
to  net  sales  in  l')25  than  in  1924  and  say  that  most  of 
it  was  due  probably  to  an  increase  in  sales  volume. 
.\s  regards  sales  volume,  the  following  facts  are  given 
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alxjut  tlie  stores  whose  results  are  reflected  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  report; 

14(1  reports  with  sales  over  $1,000,000  rep- 

resente<l  aggregate  net  sales  of  $752,451,000 

piO  reports  with  sales  less  than  $1,(K)0,000 

representerl  aggregate  net  sales  of  52,874.000 
40  specialty  stores’  reports  represented 

aggregate  net  sales  of  103.265,000 


Total  $908,590,000 

118  of  the  140  stores  reporte<l  tor  tx>th  1924  and  1925. 

They  showetl  an  increase  in  their  aggregate  volume  of 
net  sales  of  5.8Vc  in  1925  as  compared  with  1924. 

120  of  the  160  stores  reported  for  both  1924  and  1925. 

They  showed  an  increase  in  their  aggregate  volume  of 
net  sales  of  0.7%  in  1925  as  comparerl  with  1924. 

25  of  the  40  specialty  stores  reportetl  for  both  1924 
and  1925.  They  showed  an  increase  in  their  aggregate 
volume,  of  net  sales  of  6.S^/c  in  1925  as  comparetl  with 
1924. 

It  will  he  noted  that  specialty  stores  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  increasing  their  volume.  The  larger  stores 


0PER.\T1XG  EXPENSES,  GROSS  M.-\RGIN  AND 
NET  PROFIT  IN  DEPARTMENTIZED 
SPECIALTY  STORES 
Net  Sales  Equal  100% 

Common  Figure 


.  1925 

1924 

1923 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

14.9% 

15.9% 

14.8%: 

Rentals  . 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

.Advertising  . 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

Taxes  . 

0.35 

0.4 

0.3 

Interest  . 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

Supplies  . 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Service  Purchased  . 

0.85 

0.85 

0.7 

Unclassified  . . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Traveling  . 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

Communication  . 

0.3 

0.35 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

0.35 

0.35 

0.2 

Insurance  . 

0.5 

0.55 

0.45 

Depreciation : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.25 

0.35 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation  . . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Professional  Services 

0.3 

0.25 

0.2 

Total  Expense 

30.6%r 

32.1% 

2<>.6% 

Gross  Margin  . 

33.0 

33.0 

32.9 

Net  Profit  . 

2.4 

0.9 

3.3 

Table  III 


were  close  behind  in  the  {percentage  of  sales  improve¬ 
ment.  Smaller  stores  did  little  better  than  hold  their 
own  with  the  preceding  year,  the  gain  Ipeing  but  0.7 
percent. 

Mark  Downs  Remain  High 
The  data  on  Mark  Downs  included  in  the  preliminary 
figures  is  particularly  interesting.  Here  are  the  per¬ 
centages  of  Mark  Downs  to  net  sales  in  the  three  classes 
of  stores  for  the  year  1925 : 

7.0r(  of  the  aggregate  net  sales  of  $752.451.tK'0.  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  140  reports  with  sales  over  $1,00(>.OUO. 
were  Mark  Downs,  or  approximately  $53,000,000. 

7.3%  of  the  aggregate  net  sales  of  $52,874,000.  repre- 


sente<l  by  the  160  reports  with  sales  less  than  $1,000- 
000,  were  Mark  Downs,  or  approximately  $4,000,000. 

10.8%  of  the  aggregate  net  sales  of  $1 03,265, (XK),  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  40  specialty  sture  reports,  were  Mark 
Downs,  or  approximately  $11,000,000. 

The  alxpve  percentages  indicate  a  slight  superiority 
f(»r  the  larger  stores  so  far  as  Mark  Downs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  sjpecialty  store,  prolpahly  Ipecause  of  the 
preponderance  of  style  merchandise  in  its  stocks,  has 
the  largest  percentage  of  Mark  Downs.  The  important 
consideration,  how’ever,  is  the  tremendous  loss  in  income 
to  the  merchant  represented  in  these  figures.  It  is  the 
hojje  of  enlightened  merchants  that  the  study  of  Mark- 
Downs  undertaken  by  our  Asswiate  Groups  will  receive 
sufficient  support  to  make  it  productive  of  ideas  which 
will  serve  to  check  losses. 

How  Large  Stores  Fared 

Reference  to  Table  I  will  show  that  the  variations 
Ipetween  1925  and  1924  in  e.xpense  figures  in  stores 
doing  over  one  million  annually  were  very  slight.  As 
stated  above  the  most  pronounced  change  was  in  the 
Salary  and  Wages  account  which  fell  0.2  percent  to  16.0 
{percent.  It  is  well  to  {xpint  out  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  stores  can  cut  down  this  item,  the  principal 
exfpense  factor  in  every'  retail  business.  One  way  is  by 
getting  higher  production  out  of  the  entire  {personnel 
or  a  substantial  {part  of  it.  The  other  is  by  a  reduction 
in  the  wage  scale.  The  first  represents  distinct  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  the  second  may  be  a  necessary  adjustment 
or  plain  bad  management.  Both  methotfs  probably 
figured  in  the  decline  of  the  Salary  and  Wages  {per¬ 
centage  in  all  three  classifications. 

The  only  other  exppense  which  showed  a  reduction  in 
1925  in  the  larger  stores  was  Advertising,  which  fell 
0.1  {Percent.  This  variation  is  not  so  infinitesmal  as  it 
seems — it  actually  means  a  saving  of  about  3  {percent 
in  the  total  advertising  e.xfpense.  Balancing  this  saving, 
however.  Communication  and  Professional  Service  each 
were  0.05  {percent  higher  than  in  1924.  These  four 
items  were  the  only  ones  in  the  fifteen  e.xpense  classi¬ 
fications  which  differed  from  the  figures  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Net  Profit  increased  0.3  {percent  to  2.3 
{Percent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Stock-turn  figures  for  1925 
are  not  included  in  this  presentation.  These  {Percent¬ 
ages  were  not  available  in  time  for  this  issue,  so  it  is 
imppossible  to  make  any  comparison  Ipetween  the  1925 
and  1924  records. 

Table  II  shows  the  variations  in  expenses  in  stores 
doing  less  than  one  million  annually.  It  will  be  seen 
that  again  the  Salary  and  Wages  account  is  the  one  in 
which  the  greatest  change  tpccurs.  There  was  a  drop 
of  0.4  {percent  to  14.9  {percent  in  1925.  This  is  twice 
the  improvement  which  larger  stores  made.  Rentals,  the 
next  item,  wiped  out  half  this  decline  by  registering  an 
increase  of  0.2  percent. 

Interest  and  Unclassified  each  declined  0.1  {percent. 
Taxes  and  Losses  from  Bad  Debts  declined  0.05  {Per¬ 
cent.  On  the  other  hand.  Communication  and  De{preci- 
ation  of  Buildings  and  E({uipment  increased  0.05  {per¬ 
cent.  All  other  items  of  e.x{pense  remained  the  same  as 
in  the  year  1924. 

(Continued  on  page  21 ) 
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Compensation  Plans  in  Non-Selling  Departments 

Experience  in  Iinlnstry  ami  Retailing  Tends  to  Show  That 
Straight  Salary.  l*roperly  Administered,  Is  Most  Desirable 

Atldress  l»y  Jamks  It.  (iKKKNK.  I  niwrsity  ol’  Pitlshiir*:!!.  Pittsliiir^li.  Pa., 
to  the  Sttno  .Maiia^*‘rs"  Divisitm 


PKfXiKILSS  in  any  line  of  hninan  endeavor  is  only 
possible  when  a  {^oal  or  ideal  is  set  np  toward 
which  the  individual  or  f;ronp  works,  d'o  attempt 
to  realize  the  ideal  before  it  is  reached  or  to  discard 
the  ideal  because  it  cannot  be  attained  immediately  are 
both  equally  nnsoimd  pieces  of  ])rocednre.  It  is  ])ossi- 
hle  to  set  nji  an  ideal  method 
of  compensation  for  non¬ 
selling  departments.  The  suc¬ 
cess  t)f  this  method  will  de- 
l)end  upon  a  nnmher  of  fac¬ 
tors,  the  present  status  of 
which  will  not  be  exactlv 
alike  in  any  two  stores. 

Hence  this  method  will  not 
he  the  ideal  one  ft^r  a  given 
store  until  it  has  hronght  the 
other  factors  involved  uj)  to 
standard.  It  is  ]>ropose(l.  in 
this  paper,  to  set  np  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  an  ideal  method  of 
comjK'nsation  and  to  examine 
the  various  ])ossible  methods 
in  the  light  of  these  criteria. 

At  the  outset  let  us  raise 
the  ap])arently  trite  (piestion. 

W  hat  is  Compensation  ?  'I'he 
economists  tell  us  that  it  is: 

1.  A  rmvrd  for  work. 

2.  The  worker'.^:  share 
til  the  proditet. 

3.  A  cost  to  tiiatiage- 
ment. 

.4  Just  Reward 

In  any  ideal  business  sit¬ 
uation,  the  financial  rewards 
will  be  equitably  distributed 
between  the  capitalists  and 
the  workers  in  the  enterprise.  ICach  will  conscientiouslv 
do  his  j)art  in  order  that  the  shares  of  each  may  be  as 
large  as  possible.  We  know,  however,  that  few.  if  anv. 
business  enter])rises  have  attained  to  this  ideal.  At 
present  we  are  faced  with  a  number  of  practical 
questions  whicb  must  be  answered  before  further  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made,  .\mong  the.se  mav  be  noted: 

1.  How  eon  tee  get  workers  to  do  their  full 
share? 

2.  Hoxe  rail  xee  eouipeusate  them  in  aeeord- 
aiiee  xeith  their  efforts.^ 

The  emi)lover  is  interested  in  methods  only  as  they 
produce  results.  He  wants  maximum  satisfactory 
production  at  a  minimum  cost,  consi-.tent  with  a  wage 
scale  satisfactorv  to  the  worker. 


Most  of  ns  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  day's  work  feel 
justified  in  lotiking  for  ])anaceas  which  will  solve  our 
])roblems.  Hence  we  have  attempted  to  answer  these 
two  (piestions  by  the  one  answer.  “Pay  them  in  direct 
|)roportion  to  their  elTorts."  It  .sounds  easy  and  seems 
to  be  a  ])ractical  solution.  Money  talks,  and  it  should 
])rovide  the  incentive.  I  here 
are  i)ractical  difficulties,  here, 
however,  two  of  which  are: 

,  1.  H'hat  shall  he  the 
basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  effort? 

2.  Hoxe  ean  xee  stress 
quantity  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain 
quality? 

Otlier  Ineenlives 

It  is  quite  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  compen¬ 
sation  is  not  the  only  incent¬ 
ive  to  effort.  ICxamples  are 
constantly  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  <jf  the  fact  that  indi¬ 
viduals  prefer  to  work  in 
Store  A  rather  than  in  Store 
1)  despite  the  fact  that  the 
rate  in  B  is  higher.  We  also 
note  that  Store  C  has  a 
higher  ])ro<luction  rate  as  re¬ 
gards  both  ([iiality  and  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  certain  department 
than  Store  D  in  spite  of  a 
more  attractive  method  of 
compensation  in  the  latter. 

.\mong  the  factors  which 
l)lay  a  part  in  the  so-called 
success  of  any  comi>ensation 
method  should  be  mentioned 
working  conditions,  adaptability  of  the  worker  for  his 
job.  permanency,  promotion  opportunities,  and  leader- 
shij).  \\  ith  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  working 
under  right  working  conditions  and  with  the  right 
leadershi]).  we  can  leave  the  matter  of  jiroduction  as 
regards  fpiantity  and  (piality  quite  largely  to  the  worker 
himself.  When  these  other  factors  are  not  present  we 
must  lean  heavily  on  a  method  of  compensation  which 
rewards  in  direct  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of  effort 
put  forth. 

Ideal  Conditions 

There  are  at  least  four  conditions  which  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  compensation  should  meet: 

1.  It  must  be  fair  to  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee;  not  placing  too  heaz'y  a  burden 
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on  the  cost  of  doiiuj  business,  and  prireid- 
ing  a  zeage  consistent  zeitli  price  and  zeage 
levels. 

2.  It  should  be  as  easy  to  understand  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

2i.  It  should  be  operable  at  a  ininiinuin  cost 
to  the  company. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  a  rate  of  payment  to 
the  employee  in  accordance  zvith  his  z'alue 
to  the  company. 

It  is  quite  ulivioits  that  the  nietliod  wliich  meets  these 
four  coiulitious  must  satisfactorily  is  that  of  a  straight 
salary.  This  has  been  set  forth  hy  Mr.  Meyers  iu  cou- 
nectioii  with  the  Compeiisatiou  of  .Salespeople.  A  salary 
is  most  easily  understood  by  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee;  it  permits  the  one  to  tix  that  part  of  his  costs 
accurately,  and  enables  the  other  to  budget  his  expendi¬ 
tures  from  a  fixed  income.  The  cost  of  operating  such 
a  method  is  the  minimum  cost  of  all  the  methods. 
It  i-  entirely  ixtssihle  to  change  a  salary,  at  any  time, 
to  keej)  it  iu  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  em])loyee 
to  the  concern. 

W  hen  we  have  fully  developed  tmr  methods  of  select¬ 
ing  and  training  workers  and  know  how  to  evaluate 
their  efforts  accurately  and  satisfactorily  and  siqiply 
them  with  trained  leadership,  we  shall  pay  non-selling 
peoi>le.  as  we  will  pay  sales])eople.  on  a  straight  salary 
basis. 

Many  of  us  have  mjt  arrived  at  that  point,  however, 
athough  we  can  report  progress  and  hence  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  methods  of  compensation  iu  which  (pumtity  and 
quality  of  pnxluctiou  are  directly  linked  up  with  com- 
l»eusation. 

Industry  Teaches  Lessons 

In  many  industries,  the  piece-work  method  of  com- 
j)eusation  is  in  successful  operation.  Where  production 
is  i)ractic.'iily  continuous,  where  there  are  no  periods  of 
high  and  low  i)roduction.  and  adequate  inspection  can 
be  provided,  the  method  has  been  successful.  In  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  beginner  a  salary  while 
he  is  learning.  I  his  method  has  the  following  advant¬ 
ages  : 

1.  It  provides  a  rezeard  in  direct  ratio  zeith 
quantity  production. 

2.  It  reduces  the  overhead  cost  to  the  employ¬ 
er  zi'ith  every  added  unit  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  the  following  disadvantages : 

1.  As  methods  of  doing  zi'ork  improve  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  cut  the  piece  rate.  This 
inz'ariably  leads  to  dissatisfaction,  ll’ork- 
ers  retaliate  by  limiting  the  output,  thus 
defeating  the  chief  z’alue  of  the  method. 

2.  Quantity  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  pro¬ 
duction  is  stimulated.  To  safeguard  this 
condition,  higher  inspection  costs  are  made 
necessary. 

The  sliding  piece-rate  plan  where  ])iece  rates  varv 
with  the  price  of  the  jmoduct  has  no  interest  for  us. 
Neither  have  the  several  profit-sharing  ])lans  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  ])articular  i)rol)lem. 

I'here  remains  the  various  Inmus  plans  wherehv  the 


time  retpiisite  for  a  unit  task  is  standardized  and  a 
bonus  paid  for  time  saved.  'I'hese  may  he  classified  into 
two  groups :  the  one  in  which  the  standard  time  is  deter¬ 
mined  from  previous  e.xi)erience,  and  the  other  iti  which 
it  is  determined  hy  time-study.  A  detailed  examination 
of  each  of  the  plans  in  the  two  groui)s  is  unnecessary 
for  our  jHirpose.  ICach  has  a  more  or  less  detailed 
method  for  ])aying  a  bonus,  usually  a  percentage  of  the 
day  or  hour  rate,  for  extra  production.  None  <jf  these 
plans  is  perfect  and  probably  no  factory  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  its  results.  Some  are  difficult  to  understand 
or  require  a  large  amount  of  clerical  help. 

How  Plans  Are  Huteil 

The  four  plans  or  methods  of  ])ayment  in  use  at 
Westinghouse  were  rated  in  1925  with  respect  to  10 
points  with  the  following  results: 

Quality  Plans  and  Ratings 

Std.  Tiint*  Honus  i*reinium  Piece  Work 
Quantity  and  quality  of  men  at¬ 
tracted  4  3  2  2 

Rate  adjustments  after  train¬ 
ing  peritxl  undesirable  4  3  2  1 

Incentive  to  produce  12  3  4 

Rewanl  to  regularity,  loyalty, 

length  of  service  4  4  4  0 

Easy  to  figure  4  3  2-4 

Fixed  rate  d«K.*sn*t  sound  cheap 

or  cheapen  workmen  4  3  2  2 

Earnings  adjustable  to  changes 

in  labor  market  4  4  2  0 

Falls  in  naturally  with  adjust¬ 
ment  of  job  classifications  4  4  2  0 

^h'gree  of  latent  upi>osiiinn  to 

plan  '4  13  2 

Judgment  of  Superintendents  4  3  2  2 

Total  Score  45  38  31  19 

It  is  iutcrcstiug  to  note  that  iu  a  well-organizcfl  and 
administered  ])lant  like  the  Westinghouse  with  a  rather 
high  type  of  workman,  the  ulan  that  had  the  least 
incentive  for  j)roduction  sc(jred  highest. 

In  the  group  bonus  plan,  all  the  efforts  of  a  group 
are  pooled  and  a  honus  is  divided  among  the  individuals 
in  the  grouj)  according  to  the  time  each  has  worked  on 
the  units  of  i)roduction  he  has  completed.  Such  a  b<)nus 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it  in  providing  an  incentive 
for  group  rather  than  individual  success.  It  likewise 
requires  a  more  altruistic  tyjK;  of  worker  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  to  he  found. 

In  making  these  somewhat  elementary  observations 
about  compensation  methijds  in  industry,  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  department 
stores  are  using  conq^ensation  methods  other  than 
straight  salary  in  certain  non-selling  dei)artments.  These 
l)lans  are  successful  only  in  departments  where  a  meas¬ 
urable  unit  of  work  can  he  found  such  as  complaints 
aud  postings.  Where  the  unit  is  not  absolutely  stand¬ 
ard  with  respect  to  the  effort  required,  such  as  packing 
units,  delivery  units,  letters  in  the  stenographic  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  p(issil)le  to  have  an  unefputahle  distribution 
of  work,  with  corres|)onding  dissatisfaction. 

Bonus  in  Stores 

The  most  promising  tyi)e  of  honus  method  in  general 
use  in  non-.selling  dei)artments  sets  a  (juota  of  ])ro- 
duction  units  based  on  skill  as  determined  by  past  per¬ 
formance.  For  each  weekly  salary  ranging  from  the 
initial  to  the  maximum,  there  is  a  corresi)onding  (piota. 
The  salary  divided  by  the  quota,  then,  gives  the  unit 

{Continued  on  page  15) 
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The  Store  Needs  a  Selling  Organization 

The  Store  Manager’s  Great  Opportunity  for  Leadership  in 
Economical  Operation  Lies  in  Doing  Things  Now  Neglected 

Atldress  by  F.  F.  Vorenberg,  The  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston,  Mass, 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


The  subject  assigned  should  be  a  very  easy  one 
to  discuss.  “The  Store  Manager’s  Opportunity  for 
Leadership  in  Economical  Operation.”  I  can 
answer  it  in  one  sentence.  The  store  manager  should 
stop  doing  the  things  he  has  been  doing  and  should  be¬ 
gin  doing  the  things  he  has  been  neglecting  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  important  ways  of 
effecting  further  economies,  the  first,  the  reduction  of 
expense  in  dollars,  and  the  second,  the  increase  of  sales 
without  a  proportionate  increase  of  expense  in  dollars, 
thereby  reducing  the  expense  percentage. 

Five  Main  Points 

.As  for  the  reduction  of  dollars  of  expense,  there  are 
just  five  points  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 
It  must  lie  understood,  of  course,  that  my  opinions 
which  I  may  express  are  entirely  my  own  and  not  those 
of  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  which  has  a 
bearing  on  the  first  item  of  expense  which  I  would  like 
to  eliminate.  A  small  town  restaurant  owner  was  suffer¬ 
ing  considerably  from  losses  incurred  through  cashing 
customers’  checks,  many  of  which  were  worthless.  His 
situation  was  becoming  daily  more  serious  until  he  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  finally  freed  him  from  his  dilemma. 
He  put  up  a  sign  in  his  restaurant  reading  as  follows : 
“Please  do  not  ask  us  to  accept  checks  in  payment.  We 
have  recently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Hoos- 
ier  National  Bank  whereby  we  will  cash  no  checks  and 
they  will  sell  no  soup.” 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  as  store  managers  that 
you  enter  into  similar  agreements  with  your  respective 
cities’  leading  theatre  ticket  agencies,  with  Cook’s  travel 
bureaus,  with  the  U.  S.  Postal  authorities  and  with  a 
number  of  other  organizations  which  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  capable  of  selling  the  public  at  a  profit 
the  services  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  provide  them 
with  at  a  loss  to  your  stores.  You  would  tell  me  that 
these  are  means  of  bringing  more  customers  to  your 
store.  Thousands  of  women  are  purchasing  their  safety 
pins  in  your  stores  because  you  sell  them  twelfth  row 
seats  for  the  fourth  best  show  in  town.  If  your  answer 
is  true,  I  should  still  advocate  eliminating  any  of  these 
services  which  are  not  profitable.  Why?  Because  you 
should  conserve  all  your  energies  and  resources  to  de¬ 
vote  to  a  service  which  you  have  never  given  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  one  they  will  appreciate  above  all  these 
which  you  insist  upon  showering  upon  them.  And  yet 
this  new  service  will  be  the  greatest  i)iece  of  economical 
store  managing  you  have  ever  tried  to  put  over. 

Inventory  Shortages 

The  second  expenditure  which  I  wish  to  discuss  may 
not  seem  to  most  of  you  an  expenditure  at  all.  It  is  the 
matter  of  inventory  shortages.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 


you  all  the  various  means  of  checking  this  shortage  with 
which  you  and  your  controllers  are  a  great  deal  more 
familiar  than  I  am,  but  there  is  one  remedy  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  sell  to  controllers  and  other  store 
managers  for  years  without  any  success  and  that  is  a 
proper  system  of  receiving  room  procedure.  In  our 
store  and  in  two  other  stores  in  Boston,  we  use  the 
blind  check  system  of  receiving  merchandise,  which 
means  that  the  checker  who  opens  the  package  does  not 
count  the  merchandise  with  an  invoice  in  his  hand  but  is 
required  to  enter  the  quantity  found  in  the  package  upon 
a  dummy  invoice  which  contains  no  quantities  or  ex¬ 
tensions.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  in  our  opinion 
why  our  inventory  shortage  is  very  low  and  compares 
so  favorably  with  the  average  for  other  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Your  controller  will  tell  you,  if  he  hasn’t  done  so 
already,  that  the  blind  check  slows  up  receiving  pro¬ 
cedure  and  is  very  expensive.  This  accusation  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  means 
of  performing  several  operations  simultaneously,  the 
handling  of  merchandise  can  be  speeded  up  through  this 
system  and  the  additional  expense  involved  is  practically 
negligible,  especially  when  compared  with  the  amount 
to  be  saved  through  the  detection  of  short  shipments. 

My  third  suggestion  for  reduced  expense  is  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  stock  assistants,  buyers’  clericals,  and  other 
errand  boys  and  girls,  a  great  part  of  whose  time  is  at 
present  taken  up  with  personal  shopping  for  buyers 
and  with  other  errands  which  do  not  benefit  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  way.  Such  stock  assistants  as  actually 
handle  stock  and  are  necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the 
stock  in  proper  condition  should  of  course  be  retained. 
To  use  our  store  as  an  e.xample,  again,  we  effected  a 
saving  of  about  thirty  people  throughout  the  store  by 
the  elimination  of  this  class  of  non-productive  help. 

Sales  Not  Profitable 

My  next  subject  is  the  elimination  of  anniversarj-, 
birthday  and  other  store-wide  sales,  unless  all  items  of 
additional  expense  incurred  are  considered  before  the 
sale  is  held.  We  found  some  years  ago  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  many  storewide  sales  in  which  we  were  spec¬ 
ialists,  that  by  taking  into  consideration  a  number  of 
expenses  not  generally  regarded  as  chargeable  to  a 
particular  sale,  we  were  losing  money  in  fairly  large 
sums  on  all  of  these  sales.  Do  not  forget,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  results  of  such  a  sale,  the  markdowns  made 
necessary  in  order  to  clean  up  the  merchandise  left  after 
the  sale,  and  also  the  tendency  to  allow  regular  lines  of 
merchandise  to  be  depleted  because  of  the  additional 
sale  merchandise  on  hand.  When  we  eliminated  these 
sales,  our  volume  did  not  suffer  to  an  appreciable  e.xtent 
during  the  months  when  these  sales  were  held. 

My  last  suggestion  for  direct  expense  reduction  is  the 
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elimination  of  discounts,  with  the  exception  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  stockholders  discounts.  In  these  days  of  en¬ 
larged  installment  selling  and  better  organized  credit 
departments,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  that  the  stores 
should  allow  installment  dealers  a  discount  on  their 
merchandise  so  that  they  may  in  turn  charge  the  con¬ 
suming  pubic  au  e.xorhitant  rate  of  interest  to  purchase 
this  merchandise  on  the  installment  basis.  I  should 
favor  the  elimination  of  discount  to  teachers,  clergy¬ 
men  and  other  numerous  groups  who  are  now  receivins^ 
it.  Kmi)loyees  and  stcxrkholders  discounts  of  cour.se  can 
lie  justifieil  in  an  entirely  different  way  and  therefore 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  he  an  economy  to  eliminate 
them. 

( )f  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  e.xpenses  which  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  store  manager  regularly  and  which  mav  he  re¬ 
duced  under  his  careful  supervision.  My  main  interest, 
however,  is  not  in  the  actual  expenditures  that  can  he 
eliminated  or  reduced,  hut  in  the  better  ai)plication  of 
ex])enses  so  that  they  will  ])roduce  more  sales. 

No  Selling  Organization 

The  average  store  today  has  an  elaborate  t)rganization 
covering  the  buying  of  merchandise  and  a  similarly  ex¬ 
tensive  organization  in  most  of  its  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  hut  no  store  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
has  a  selling  organization,  and  this  is  the  fundamental 
weakness  which  the  store  manager  should  set  himself 
to  remedy. 

There  are  three  savings  involved  in  the  projwsed 
plan  or  creating  a  real  selling  organization.  In  the  first 
place,  the  greatest  single  outgo  of  money  in  the  aver¬ 


age  department  store  today  is  in  its  markdowns.  Have 
you  ever  had  the  experience  of  going  into  your  dress 
department,  picking  out  a  dress  you  have  seen  there 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  calling  one  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  the  salesforce  and  saying  “Miss  Jones, 
what  is  wrong  with  this  dress?”  .\nswer.  “I  do  not 
know.”  "Is  the  size  wrong.”  "No.”  "Is  the  color  un- 
•lesirahle?”  "No.”  "Is  the  style  old?”  "No.”  Obvi¬ 
ously  then,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  dress  but 
you  are  nevertheless  faced  with  the  fact  that  you  had 
si.x  of  them  four  weeks  ago  and  have  sold  none. 

None  of  the  old  causes  normally  assigned  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  markdowns  involved  in  selling  these 
ilresses.  The  reason  is  because  there  is  no  selling  or¬ 
ganization  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  disposing 
of  the  merchandise  the  buying  organization  has  brought 
to  the  store. 

In  any  modern  factory  there  is  a  production  division 
and  a  sales  division.  'I'he  former's  job  is  to  produce 
merchandise  for  the  latter  to  sell.  \Ve  may  take  the 
same  parallel  in  a  department  store.  The  merchandise 
organization  purchases  the  merchandise  and  the  selling 
organization  should  sell  it.  but  there  is  no  .selling  organ¬ 
ization  in  most  of  our  stores. 

Cheeking  Labor  Turnover 

.Another  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  creation  of  the 
])roi)er  selling  organization  is  in  the  labor  turnover  ex- 
l)ense.  particularly  in  the  executive  turnover.  How 
often  when  a  buyer  leaves  your  store  for  one  reason  or 
another  do  you  find  someone  else  in  your  own  organ¬ 
ization  whom  you  can  advance  to  take  that  position? 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  cases  you  l)egin  combing  the 
market  for  a  successful  buyer  in  some  other  store?  If 
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an  assistant  buyer  leaves  in  one  of  your  more  important 
departments,  the  same  method  is  followed. 

The  third  saving  is  in  the  exj)ense  incurred  through 
heavy  returns.  Particularly  in  our  apparel  sections  we 
find  that  garment  after  garment  is  returned  for  no 
apparent  reason  excejit  that  the  customer  ,was  not  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  it  when  she  bought  it.  A  real  sales 
force  should  be  able  to  sell  its  merchandise  so  that  it 
stays  sold. 

My  recommendations  to  cure  this  evil  are  not  very 
difficult  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  entirely  com¬ 
plete.  but  they  will  at  least  be  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  The  selling  organization  must  be  built  up 
from  the  bottom.  We  must  select  for  our  selling  per¬ 
sonnel  not  the  cheapest  kind  of  help  but  the  very  best 
salesmen  and  saleswomen.  Obviously  we  must  attract 
a  new  tyj)e  of  person  who  is  now  going  into  some  other 
line  of  business  in  preference  to  department  stores.  So 
w’e  must  meet  the  competition  of  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  attract  the  desirable  employees  to  our 
store.  First  we  must  meet  the  competition  in  wages  and 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  automatically  increase  our 
selling  payroll  25%  or  50%.  1  mean  that  we  should 
select  a  type  of  person  who  can  earn  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  our  present  type  and  we  should  then  make 
it  possible  for  that  ])erson  to  earn  as  much  as  he  can  in 
some  other  line  of  work. 

Hours  Not  Attractive 

But  wages  are  not  the  only  basis  for  attracting  a 
different  j)ersonnel.  The  average  factory  empolyee 
works  from  9 :00  to  5  :00.  five  days  a  week  and  either 
one-half  day  or  not  at  all  on  Saturday.  Why  should 
she  come  to  the  department  store  and  work  from  8:45 
until  5 :45  si.x  days  a  week  ?  We  must  regulate  our 
hours  of  work  to  meet  the  comjx;tition  of  other  em¬ 
ployers  and  this  is  a  point  on  which  you  will  run  up 
against  the  worst  kind  of  objection  from  store  owners 
all  over  the  country,  but  the  alternatives  seem  to  me 
perfectly  clear.  Either  we  compete  with  those  employ¬ 
ers  who  offer  shoner  hours  and  better  wages  or  we 
turn  our  business  to  someone  else  who  is  willing  to 
concentrate  on  sales  if  we  are  not. 

The  objection  which  store  owners  will  advance  to  the 
suggestion  of  shorter  hours  will  very  probably  be  based 
on  two  points;  first,  the  loss  of  business  through  short¬ 
ened  hours,  and  second,  the  obligation  of  the  department 
store  to  l)e  available  to  its  customers  when  ever  they 
need  it.  The  first  jK)int,  of  course,  is  (juite  difficult  to 
settle,  but  any  comparison  of  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon  business  with  the  expen.se  of  doing  that  busi¬ 
ness  would,  I  think,  be  very  illuminating.  On  the  score 
of  obligation  to  our  customers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  obligation  we  have  to  our  customers  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  an  intelligent  sales  force  and  that  if  it 
is  necessary  to  close  our  store  earlier  and  to  open  it 
later  in  order  to  attract  this  new  type  of  sales  force, 
then  we  are  not  damaging  otir  customers  but  are  help¬ 
ing  them. 

Working  conditions  must  also  l)e  improved  as  far  as 
possible.  Why  .should  a  girl  take  a  job  selling  hosiery 
in  your  store,  work  necessitating  that  she  be  on  her 
feet  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  that  she  be  constantly 
subject  to  disagreeable  contact  with  customers,  and  that 


she  do  all  this  for  $20.00  a  w’eek  when  she  can  earn 
$40.00  or  $45.00  a  week  in  the  employ  of  the  cutting 
up  trade  with  a  shortening  of  hours  thrown  in. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  we  work  and 
which  we  have  consistently  refused  to  recognize  is  that 
we  hold  out  little  possibility  for  advancement  to  our 
selling  force.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  hired  a  new 
and  better-trained  type  of  salesperson,  we  could  easily 
advatice  the  worthy  ones  to  e.xecutive  or  at  least  semi¬ 
executive  positions,  and  we  should  reduce  the  executive 
turnover  in  our  stores  by  this  means.  Go  over  your 
personnel  records  and  see  how  many  salespersons  in  the 
last  five  years  have  been  advanced  to  positions  beyond 
the  one  of  selling.  There  is  a  vicious  circle  here  which 
we  must  strive  to  break.  We  hire  the  cheapest  help  we 
can  find  and  naturally  we  cannot  fill  our  semi-executive 
positions  from  their  ranks. 

I  would  replace  floor  walkers,  or  floor  managers,  or 
section  managers,  whatever  they  may  be  called  in  your 
respective  stores,  with  a  Division  Sales  Manager  who 
would  be  the  assistant  to  the  department  manager  in 
charge  of  sales  only.  This  person  would  perform  only 
the  more  important  functions  of  the  present  floor  mana¬ 
ger  and  in  addition  all  important  functions  of  sales  im¬ 
provement  and  service  to  customers  which  are  now 
practically  ignored.  Every  buyer  would  become  a  de- 
jxirtment  manager  and  would  have  two  assistants  under 
him.  one  in  charge  of  sales  and  the  other  in  charge  of 
merchandising.  The  assistant  in  charge  of  sales  would, 
of  course,  deal  directly  with  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  departments  and  would  call  upon  them  freely  for 
help  in  solving  his  selling  problems.  The  sales  assistant, 
in  addition  to  being  responsible  to  the  department  mana¬ 
ger,  would  also  be  responsible  to  the  store  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger. 

Important  Duties 

This  is  a  position  which  I  am  told  e.xists  in  ven.- 
few  stores,  even  the  large  ones.  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  creation  of  such  a  position  in  those  stores 
where  selling  and  sales  promotion  are  left  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  e.x¬ 
ecutive.  The  Sales  Manager’s  job  is  to  plan  advertising 
with  department  managers  and  assistants  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  to  arrange  sales  promotions.  In  case 
you  cannot  sell  your  respective  owners  the  idea  of  a 
Sales  Manager,  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  upon 
yourselves  this  position  with  the  name  or  without,  dele¬ 
gate  your  present  functions  to  a  capable  stenograv)her, 
and  concentrate  your  energies  upon  the  most  important 
problem  with  which  you  have  to  contend.  In  our  store 
we  recently  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Sales 
Manager,  the  Sales  Manager’s  Club,  which  meets  three 
mornings  a  week,  from  9:15  to  9:30  and  con.sists  of  a 
selling  representative  from  every  divisit)n.  At  their 
meetings,  they  discuss  outstanding  values  in  their  de- 
j)artments  and  any  other  information  which  may  be 
valuable  in  the  building  up  of  greater  sales. 

C)ur  idea  is  eventually  to  create  a  force  of  Division 
Sales  Managers  out  of  the  nucleus  of  this  group,  and 
we  are  ai)proaching.  I  think  with  logical  steps,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  selling  organization  which  I  feel  all  of  us 
lack. 

In  the  de])artment  store  business,  we  have  been  fos- 
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teriiiii;  for  years  the  notion  that  a  man  to  he  a  success¬ 
ful  buyer  must  have  s|)ent  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
as  a  sales  clerk  and  a  similarly  lonjij  period  of  time  as  an 
assistant  buyer .  until  finally,  tild  and  decrepit  and  tot¬ 
tering  on  the  brink  of  the  jjrave,  he  is  thought  to  be 
exirerieuced  enough  to  be  given  the  position  of  buver. 
The  result  of  this  process  is  in  many  stores  a  group 
of  buyers  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  thought,  of  in¬ 
itiative.  or  even  of  carrying  out  intelligently  new  ideas. 

Taking  on  u  Big  Job 

The  way  to  eliminate  this  condition  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  uni(iue  in  the  industrial  world  is  to  start  at  the 
lH)ttom.  buld  up  a  selling  personnel  and  a  non-selling 
one  from  the  ranks  of  trained  young  jreople  of  the  right 
type,  offer  them  the  inducements  which  will  attract  them 
to  the  department  store  business  in  the  way  of  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions  and  possibilities  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Here  then,  you  have  a  plan  for  building  up  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  higher-priced,  better-trained  individuals 
who  will  expect  to  be  promoted  to  semi-e.xecutive  pos¬ 
itions  and  eventually  to  e.xecutive  positions  according  to 
their  merits  and  whom  it  will  Ik?  to  your  great  advantage 
to  promote  along  these  lines  filling  the  gaps  in  this  new 
selling  organization  from  the  best  of  your  selling  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  opi)ortunity  for  the  store  manager  to  carry 
through  this  new  suggestion,  and  I  insist  uinm  calling 


it  new  because  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  operated 
anywhere,  shoidd  be  immediately  apparent,  flis  main 
job  will  be  to  rid  his  mind  of  the  importance  which  he 
now  attaches  to  a  great  group  of  detailed  jobs  which 
are  tremend(jusly  unimportant  compared  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  sales.  He  should  either  create  in  his  or¬ 
ganization  a  .'^ales  Manager  or  he  should  himself  be¬ 
come  the  Sales  Manager. 

Store  management  should  deal  with  the  selling  of 
merchaiKlise  to  your  customers  and  with  the  selling  of 
vour  store  and  its  service  to  the  entire  community  in 
which  you  are  l<K'ated.  Store  management  should  be  , 
constantly  busying  it.self  with  possibilities  tif  an  im¬ 
proved  personnel,  selling  and  non-selling,  but  especially 
selling,  without  giving  too  much  thought  to  the  initial 
e.xpense  involved.  'I'he  store  manager’s  oi)portunity  for 
leadership  in  economical  operation  is  unlimited,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  rid  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  economical 
oi)erati(m  consists  entirely  of  limiitng  the  outgo  of 
money  and  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  point  of  view 
that  spends  money  freely  provided  that  each  dollar  of 
outgo  is  responsible  for  more  than  a  dollar  of  direct 
benefit. 

Mv  final  suggestion  to  you  is  relegate  t(j  their  proper 
places  the  functions  upon  which  you  have  been  laying 
so  much  stress  in  the  past  and  begin  to  investigate  the 
vast  scope  of  real  store  management  which  to  most  of 
you  is  a  new  and  une.xpkjred  subject. 


Compensation  Plans  for  Non-Selling 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

bonus.  The  difference  between  the  weekly  .salary  and 
the  j)roduction  is  paid  monthly.  This  plan  has  been 
used  in  auditing,  billing,  complaint,  and  packing  de¬ 
partments.  In  many  cases  it  has  resulted  in  a  return 
to  a  straight  salary  basis,  that  is.  the  production  record 
is  no  longer  used  for  bonus  purpo.ses  but  provides  a  valid 
reason  for  increasing  salaries  when  it  was  found  that 
workers  preferred  to  receive  the  e.xtra  compensation  as 
salary. 

Such  a  plan  rewards  only  cptantity  production.  Mod¬ 
ifications  of  it  have  been  made  to  insure  quality  of  .ser¬ 
vice  as  well  as  quantity.  From  the  bonus,  certain  de¬ 
ductions  may  l)e  made  for  errors,  absence,  tardiness, 
etc.  I'his  necessitates  more  clerical  work  and  introduces 
more  controversial  pK)ints  between  worker  and  employer. 
In  short  it  does  nothing  that  should  not  be  performed 
through  supervision. 

Straight  Salary  Best 

In  conclusion  then  it  may  be  restated  that  a  straight 
salary  is  the  most  satisfactory  method.  ])rovided  that 
the  organization  is  of  a  sufficiently  high  order,  that  there 
is  real  leadership  and  means  for  adjusting  salaries  to 
conform  to  the  value  of  the  individual  to  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Until  that  condition  has  been  reache<l.  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  methods  where  compensation  depends 
directly  iqKm  production.  T'his  is  most  satisfactory  only 
when  a  .standardized  unit  of  work  can  be  obtainecl. 
Quotas  of  units,  based  on  past  performance,  are  then 
established  for  different  salaries.  It  is  more  satisfactt)ry 
to  .secure  quality  of  performance  through  supervision 
than  to  make  deductions  from  bonus  earned. 


'I'here  is  great  need  for  the  development  of  standards 
of  performance  in  non-selling  positions.  Under  given 
conditions  what  should  be  the  production  of  a  Typist, 
Grade  .\.  or  Packer.  Grade  C?  In  many  cases,  this  will 
necessitate  the  setting  up  of  units  not  now  in  use. 
Such  information  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
bonus  ([uotas.  It  will  also  provide  a  base  for  straight 
salary  adjustment. 

^  esterii  Merchants  Should  Aid  Retail 
Department  at  Stanford  Univ. 

Richard  M.  Neustadt.  of  the  California  Retail 
Council,  advises  us  that  his  organization  is  planning  to 
secure  a  l)ei)artment  of  Retail  Merchandising  in  the 
recently  established  Graduate  Sch<H)l  of  Business  at 
Stanford  University.  The  financial  support  of  large 
business  interests  already  has  been  secured  for  this 
school  so  that  success  seems  certain.  It  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  business  throughout 
the  W  est  in  the  same  way  that  Harvard's  Business 
Sch(H)l  has  spurred  progress  in  the  East.  The  Operating 
Expense  rei)orts  and  similar  surveys  for  our  members 
are  typical  of  the  constructive  work  to  t)e  done  for  our 
craft. 

Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  in  the  new  .school  dej^)ends  largely  ujK)n  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  retailers  whom  this  department  will  benefit. 
California  merchants  will  l)e  approached  for- coopera¬ 
tion  through  the  Retail  Council.  They  should  respond 
generously  and  promptly.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
([uestion  as  to  the  worthwhileness  of  such  an  educational 
agency :  every  cent  of  money  and  every  ounce  of 
effort  should  I)e  concentrated  on  getting  the  department 
going  and  should  tiot  be  wasted  on  repeate<l  solicitations. 
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The  Function  of  Expense  Planning 

Retail  Stores  Are  Neglecting  the  Opportunity  to  Control 
Their  Overhead  More  Effectively  by  Using  Budget  Methods 

Athire#!*  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Vice-President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co..  Boston,  Mass, 
to  the  Store  Manaijers'  Division 


HAK\’AKI)  oijeratinij  exi)ense  figures  demonstrate 
that  exjjense  planning  and  control  in  our  stores 
are  either  being  sadly  neglected  or  are  failing 
lamentably.  The  latest  report,  that  of  1924,  shows 
clearly  that  we  are  facing  a  most  serious  problem. 

Sales  in  the  567  stores  re])orting  for  1924  compared 
with  those  of  the  5C/)  stores  rei)orting  for  1923  in- 

TABLE  I 

1923  l')24 

No.  Stores  reporting 

volume  under  l.OOO.OtX)  403  399 

Sales  $138.538,(XM)  $135,814.()(X) 

Expenses  2().3^f  28.2'4 

No.  stores  reporting 

volume  l.OOO.tKX)  and  over  163  168 

Sales  $788.331.(XX)  S8()8,448.(HX) 

Expenses  28.4';;'f  30.  PV 


the  stiKkturn  classes  of  each  year  with  the  common  fig¬ 
ure  of  that  year.  Consider  the  following  tables ; 

TABLE  II 


creased  only  1.8^  while  e.x- 
l)enses  in  the  stores  doing  a 
volume  under  $1,000,000  in¬ 
creased  1.9%  and  in  those 
doing  $1,000,000  and  over 
1.7%.  The  actual  figures 
appear  in  Table  I. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  function 
of  expense  planning  as  a 
means  of  attack  on  this 
tendency,  the  ground  needs 
to  he  cleared  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  effects 
of  efficient  merchandising 
on  the  ratio  of  exi)enses  to 
net  sales.  In  February  1924 
Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sher¬ 
man  asked  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  Convention  assembled  a 
very  pointed  question.  .\s 
the  representative  of  the 
Women’s  Clubs  of  the 
country,  the  consumer  inter¬ 
ests  so  to  s])eak,  she  inquired 
why  department  stores  were 
not  able  to  reduce  ex\)ense 
ratios  as  their  volume  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  at  that  time  to  demon¬ 
strate  by  the  Harvard  fig¬ 
ures  that  in  the  store  most 
efficiently  merchandise,  those 
ratios  did  decline.  Subse- 


Expenses  in  stores  reporting 

1923 

1924 

volume  under  $1,0U0,IXX) 

26.3% 

28.2';i 

Expenses  in  stores  in  least 
efficient  stockturn  class 

27.5% 

29.4% 

Expenses  in  stores  averaging 
fair  stockturn 

26.3% 

28.4% 

E.xpenses  in  stores  in  most 
efficient  stockturn  class 

25.6% 

26.1% 

TABLE 

III 

E.xpenses  in  stores  reporting 
volume  of  l.lXXl.OfX)  and  over 

28.4% 

30.1% 

E.xpenses  in  store  in  least 
efficient  stockturn  class 

30.5% 

32.1% 

Expenses  in  stores  averaging 
fair  stockturn 

28.4% 

29.9% 

Expenses  in  stores  in  most 
efficient  stockturn  class 

27.1% 

28.4% 

Sheet 


TOTAL  STOIS 


Planned 

Sales 


CUSSIFICATICS 


FIB. 


tm. 


APS. 


JuTtF  JULY 


"AL 


Amt .  ^  Amt .  Hr  A-mt .  “S 


lex  “i  Amt  Ant. ft 


ADMINISTRATIVE  1  1 

!" 

1  ; 

:  1 

1 

.  1  ( 

1 

Executive  Office  i  j 

! 

1 

1 

-- 

Salaries  1 

1  _ 

1 

' 

!  ! 

Other  Executive  Office  Exp.  ! 

i 

j 

t 

r 

Total  1 

, 

_ 

i 

_ 

.. 

— 1— L, 

ACCOUNTING  4  GEN' L  OFFICE 

1 

1 

1  ^ 

r 

Salaries 

1 

_ t 

1  ! 

r 

Supclies 

1 

;  i 

— 

Other  Acc*ts  &  Oen’l  Off.  Zxd.  } 

' 

J _ 

1 

--  -- 1 

CREDIT  Mfes  ' 

4 

L— J 

1 

■  “ 

1 

1 

_ U-1 

Salaries 

1 

_ ^ _ 

Supolies 

_ 

1 

j 

Other  Credit  Office  trv. 

_ 

Zj 

. 

L_ 

Total 

' 

1 

i 

GENERAL  STORE 

- 1 

J 

i 

Salaries  i 

i___ 

! 

Fixed  Chargesf  Int  .Taxes ,  Ins  .etc.)' 

j 

Supnlies  j 

- 

' 

' 

Other  Gen'l  Store  Exp.  [ 

1 

_ |_ 

Total  1 

I 

L _ 

_ U„ 

: _ 

_ L 

Administrative  Salaries 

! 

i _ 

_ 1 _ 

1 

_ L_ 

1 

All  Other  Administrative  Exnense 

! 

_ 

j 

j 

Total  Adndnistrative  ts-oense  1 

_ 

i 

_ 1 _ 

rn 

1 

1 

1 _ 

1 

_ _ ^ 

_ 

t 

Lj _ '  1 _ ^ 

_ l_ 

■  *1^  i 

Complete  Classif Icat Icn  Including  both  selling  and  non-solllng 
departmental  figures  In  grand  totals  by  standard  classifications! 

Form  .\o.  1- 


Total  Store  Budget 

quent  reports  confirm  the  (This  Form  is  continued  to  include  the  balance  of  the  five  functional  groups 
analysis  then  made,  at  least  —  Occupancy,  Publicity,  Buying  and  Selling  —  with  their  respective  expense 
relatively  when  comparing  classifications.) 
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Aithouf^h  efficient  nierchamiising  results  in  relatively 
good  (■xi)ense  results,  those  results  cannot  he  said  to  he 
abM)iuiely  good  because  tlie  expense  ratios  increase 
from  year  to  year  even  in  the  best  merchandised  stores? 
In  other  words  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sult.-'  attained  hy  the  merchandise  managements  of  the 
different  classes  and  those  restilts  affect  the  exitense 
ratios,  hut  there  does  not  seem  to  he  much  difference 
in  effectiveness  among  the  expense  maniigements,  repre¬ 
sented.  A  considerable  number  of  merchandise  man- 


for  merclian<li.se.  hut  only  seventeen  percent  of  these 
stated  they  were  tising  a  budget  for  expense.  Among 
tliose  who  answere<l  negatively  were  a  nttmher  who  re¬ 
ported  they  were  using  either  Merchandise  or  Expense 
Inidgets  to  a  limited  extent.  Almost  without  excejnion 
stores  doing  a  volume  of  $2.00().(XJ()  or  over  use  the 
Budget  for  Merchandise.  Stores  doing  from  $2.U(X).000 
down  to  $750.(XXJ  annttidly  are  ahoitt  evenly  divided 
between  tliose  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  budget  the 
merchandise  operation.  The  budgeting  of  Expense  is 


Form  No.  2 — Expense  Budget  for  Typical  Selling  Department 


agements  are  doing  either  a  fair  or  a  good  job.  whereas 
most  of  the  expense  managements  are  doing  a  poor  job. 

Budgets  Neglected 

The  principal  reason  for  this  seems  to  he  that  stores 
in  large  numbers  have  not  addressed  themselves  defin¬ 
itely  to  the  task  of  exjiense  planning  as  they  have  to 
that  of  merchandise  planning.  This  was 'brought  out  in 
a  very  illuminating  way  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  Budgetary  Expense 
Control  of  which  Mr.  Jay  Iglauer  of  the  Halle  Brothers 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  Chairman.  This  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  January  1924  and  is  avalable  on  application  at 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  offices.  In 
it,  discussing  a  questionnaire  on  budgets  to  which 
answers  were  received  from  over  200  stores,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  says ; — 

“More  than  half  the  stores  are  operating  a  budget 


confined  almost  e.xclusively  to  stores  whose  volume  is 
in  e.xcess  of  $1,000,000  and  only  25%  of  those  have 
adopted  it  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  refinement.” 

Even  more  signficant  is  the  statement  that  none  of 
the  stores  had  prepared  a  manual  of  budgeting  proced¬ 
ure,  although  a  number  were  able  to  submit  outlines 
of  their  system  of  budgeting.  The  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  pitifully  small  number  of  stores 
were  even  attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  to  their  e.xpense  problem.  This  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  no  real  tradition  of  e.xpense 
control  has  as  yet  been  established  in  our  trade. 

What  Is  a  Budget? 

With  these  preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  expense  is  and  what  a  budget  is.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simplest  terms  let 
us  consider  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  starts  in  busi- 
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ness  in  a  small  one-room  store.  W’e  will  say  that  his 
force  consists  of  himself,  a  man  salesclerk  and  a  girl 
who  acts  as  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  The  business  is 
so  small  that  they  all  take  a  hand  in  all  of  its  functit)ns. 
At  various  times,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  they  all  meet  customers,  sell  goods,  keep  stock, 
receive  and  ship  merchandise,  etc.,  etc.  Functional  lines 
might  l)e  drawn  hut  they  would  be  purely  theoretical 
and  would  serve  no  practical  purpose. 

How  is  this  merchant  going  to  think  of  his  e.xpense 
and  how  is  he  going  to  control  it?  What  account  is  he 
going  to  keep?  Many  such  merchants  would  keej),  and 
do  keep  only  one  total  expense  account.  But  we  will 
assume  that  this  man  is  progressive.  Would  it  serve  any 
good  purpose  for  him  to  try  to  divide  and  control  his 
expense  functionally?  Obviously  not,  because  his  store 
is  a  functional  unit.  The  time  spent  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  his  office  expense  was.  for  example,  would  be 
absolutely  wasted.  He  has  no  office  as  such,  and  his 


clerk,  his  .Salaries  and  Wages  account  should  show  him 
where  the  increase  lies.  If  his  landlord  increases  his 
rent,  his  Rentals  account  should  reflect  it.  If  he  is 
sj)ending  less  or  more  for  Advertising,  he  slu)uld  know 
that.  And  so  on  through  the  fourteen  Divisions  which 
according  to  the  Standard  .\ccounting  Flan  of  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  are: 


1.  Salaries  and  Wages 

8. 

Unclassified 

2.  Rentals 

•>. 

Travelling 

3.  .Advertising 

10. 

Communication 

4.  Taxes 

11. 

Rejiairs 

5.  Interest 

12. 

Insurance 

f).  Supplies 

13. 

Depreciation 

7.  Services  purchased 

14. 

Professional  Services 

(LH  &  P  &  Delivery) 


But  this  merchant  is  successful  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  occupying  several  floors  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct  .selling  departments.  .\Lso,  be  finds 


(TTPICAL  HON-SELLIHG  DEPAHHim) 


BUIIDIHG  UAIUTtMAHCE  Season  - - - 

First  Three  Months 


Month  salaries 

end  Ho. of 
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Hent  Paid  or 
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1 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ L 
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1 
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— 

— 
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cashier  and  bookkeeper  would  have  to  stop-watch  all 
her  movements  to  see  how  much  time  she  spent  mi  her 
various  duties.  The  same  applies  to  the  selling  function, 
or  any  other. 

Fuiidaiiientals 

His  best  plan,  then,  is  to  divide  his  e.xjiense  into  its 
elements  and  control  it  that  way.  If  his  business  ex¬ 
pands  a  little,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  add  another 


that  not  only  do  office  duties  take  up  the  full  time 
of  his  former  bookkeeper,  but  he  has  to  give  her  one 
(jr  two  assistants  and  a  certain  definite  space  for  office 
activities.  He  has  a  delivery  room  and  force.  His  own 
time  is  fully  accounted  for  by  administrative  and  buying 
problems.  In  fact,  the  buying  is  now  just  a  little  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  has  had  to  take  on  a  buyer 
for  his  ready-to-wear  departments. 
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Better  Accounting  Recjuire«l 

How  shall  he  account  for  his  ex})enses  now’?  He  finds 
his  old  fourteen  exj)ense  accounts  inadequate  for  proper 
control.  The  old  functional  unit  that  he  started  out 
with  has  split  up  into  a  nuinher  of  small  functional 
units,  more  or  less  unrelated.  He  wants  to  control  his 
selling  departments  and  his  service  departments  inde- 
j)en(lently.  holding  the  head  of  each  department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  or  her  own  expense.  But  he  finds 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  this  w’ork  effectively 
when  the  wages  of  all  departments  are  merged,  as  they 
are.  in  one  account  in  his  general  ledger,  the  same  thing 
l)eing  true  of  their  supplies,  their  rentals,  their  adver¬ 
tising,  their  taxes,  etc.,  etc. 

rherefore,  since  he  needs  and  wants  functional  con¬ 
trol.  he  has  got  to  have  functional  accounting,  and 
Classification  has  become  a  necessity  to  him.  Thus, 
you  see  that  the  development  of  the  accounting  svstem 


The  14  Natural  Divisions 


—1923—  —1924— 

No.  of  Stores  566  Grand  Total  567  Grand  Total 
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"A  Standard  Method  of  Accountinp  for  Betall  Stores",  publicatl'vn  of  Controllers'  Confress  of  N.B.D.G.A,  1922. 
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should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  e.xtetision  of  the 
jiractical  control  and  that  the  minute  you  begin  to  de- 
partmentize,  you  must  of  necessity  liegin  to  use  those 
cotnbinations  of  accfumts  which  in  the  standard  plan 
are  called  Group  Classifications,  and  which  are  .Admin¬ 
istrative  and  General,  ( Icciqiancy,  Publicity.  Buving  and 
Selling,  each  subdivided  intt)  smaller  units  according 
to  size  of  store. 

I'he  relative  importance  of  the  fourteen  natural  di¬ 
visions  and  the  five  Group  Classifications  is  brought  out 
in  the  following  tables  compiled  from  the  Harvard 
rejiorts  for  the  years  1923  and  1924. 


The  Five  Group  Classification 

—1923—  —1924— 


No.  of  Stores 

aiul  'over 

57  82 

Under 
I.IJDU  Oil) 

82 

i,m  000 

and  ovei 

92 

Administrative  &  Gen. 

7.9  6.5 

8.1 

7.1 

Occupancy 

4.7  5.1 

4.8 

5.3 

Publicity 

3.3  3.9 

3.7 

4.3 

Buying 

2.0  3.2 

2.3 

3.3 

Selling 

9.7  9.7 

9.9 

10.1 

27.6  28.4 

{Continued  on  page  48) 

28.8 

30.1 
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Does  Your  Selling  Payroll  Reflect  Production? 

Some  Pertinent  Observations  on  How  Stores  Compare  ^  ith 
Other  Jobs  anti  Why  Superior  Workers  Justify  Their  Cost 

Address  by  Richard  E.  Steed,  Gladdinj:  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L, 
to  the  Store  .Managers'  Division 


PROGRESSIVE  merchants  will  readily  agree  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  fewer 
people  in  retail  stores  who  are  more  capable  and 
pay  them  higher  wages  than  it  is  tcj  have  a  greater  num- 
l)er  of  incompetent  and  lower-priced  employees.  Yet 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  phase  of  retailing.  The 
situation  prevalent  among  most  of  the  stores  seems  to 
concentrate  chiefly  into  three  great  faults — namely,  low 
salaries,  long  hours  and  failure  to  put  stpiare  pegs  into 
round  holes. 

In  attempting  to  employ  human  l)eings  at  the  lowest 
possible  figures,  one  occasionally  employs  people  of  a 
lower  mentality,  which,  in  turn,  lowers  the  standard  of 
the  stores  in  its  community.  The  usual  criticism  is  that 
officers  of  the  company  are  generally  connected  with 
and  more  interested  in  the  merchandising,  and,  natur¬ 
ally,  the  merchandise  suffers  very  little,  because  of  the 
close  contact  and  personal  interest  that  is  given  this 
particular  phase  of  the  business.  Salespeople,  the  store’s 
direct  representatives  to  the  {people,  do  not  seem  to  in¬ 
terest  the  officers  of  the  company  as  do  merchandise 
and  sales  promotion,  and,  naturally,  this  particular  and 
most  important  part  of  the  organization  is  neglected. 


How  Jobs  Compare 

The  second  great  fault,  that  of  long  hours,  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Miss  Blank,  who  is  employed  at  the  hosiery 
department  for  $12  a  week.  Miss  Blank  leaves  to 
accept  another  position  for  possibly  two  reasons — one, 
that  she  feels  her  salary  is  insufficient,  and  second,  she 
feels  that  her  hours  are  too  long.  A  comparison  is  made 
with  the  associates  of  Miss  Blank,  those  people  who 
are  working  in  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  houses  throughout  the  community,  and  she  soon 
becomes  dissatisfied.  I  have  questioned  stores  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  throughout  the  whole  country  with  this  in¬ 
teresting  result. 


Xumbcr  of  holidays  observed  by  stores  questioned — 
54%  observe  6  Holidays 


11% 

11% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

6% 


Total  100% 


Number  of  holidays  observed  by  business  offices  in  the 
same  cities — 


43%  observe 
29% 

22% 

6% 


10  Holidays 

11 
9 

12 


Do  the  majority  of  offices  in  above  cities  close  Saturday 
afternoon  during  the  entire  year/ 

100%  Yes 

Do  stores  close  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  Spring, 
Fall  and  IF  inter  seasons/ 

100%  No 

It'e  also  found  in  conducting  this  investigation  that 
88%  of  stores  questioned  closed  at  5 :00  or  5 :30 
12%  “  “  “  “  “  6:00 
71%  close  at  5:00  during  the  summer  months 
22%  “  *•  5:30 

7%  “  “  6:00  . 

To  the  question,  “‘Do  you  have  any  holidays  or  half- 
holidays  in  the  summer,’’  the  anszoers  zvere — 

38%  all  tlay  Saturday 
30%  Saturday  afternoon 
25%  Do  not  close 
7%  Wednesday  afternoon 

Total  100% 

The  third  problem  is  that  of  keeping  square  pegs 
in  round  holes.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  intangible 
problem  of  all  and  one  of  the  most  vital.  One  month 
is  considered  the  proper  length  of  time  to  determine 
by  careful  follow-up  of  an  employee  whether  or  not 
she  is  one  of  the  industry’s  misfits  and  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  or  dispensed  with. 

Getting  What  We  Pay  For 

When  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  or  when  fixtures 
or  equipment  are  to  l)e  bought,  the  situation  is  studied 
by  officers  of  the  company  for  months  and  sometimes 
years.  The  best  is  j)aid  for  and  the  best  is  demanded. 
Why  is  this  done?  Because  a  good  return  is  expected 
for  the  money  invested.  What  happens  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  store?  Is  the  same  careful  study 
given  to  the  situation?  Generally  not — a  position  pays 
$12  a  week  and  $12  worth  of  material  is  obtained  to 
fill  that  position.  The  result  is  that  you  have  a  $12  job 
with  no  thought  in  mind  that  it  could  be  brought  up  to 
an  $18  or  $20  job  by  better  material  to  work  with  and 
better  prospects  for  future  advancement. 

Is  it  realized  that  almost  the  lowest  rank  in  the  .salary 
scale  is  that  of  .salespeople,  those  iteople  who  help  or 
offset  careful  planning,  who  sell  or  do  not  sell  the  store’s 
merchandise  and  who  are  the  store’s  representatives  to 
the  public? 

A  survey  made  by  the  University  of  Oregon  tells  us 
that  out  of  996  customers  who  stopped  trading  at  retail 
stores.  111  left  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  sales¬ 
people,  that  90  left  because  of  the  salesperson’s  haughti¬ 
ness,  that  97  left  because  of  delays  in  service,  that  83 
left  because  of  the  over-insistence  of  the  salesperson, 
etc. 

These  figures  definitely  prove  that  the  $12  salesper¬ 
son  is  costing  the  store  an  added  amount  in  the  loss  of 
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customers.  (  )n  the  other  haiul.  more  can  l)e  (letiiaiided 
of  hij(Iier  j^aid,  hitcher  calihre  salespeople.  :ind  the  ditter- 
ence  in  salary  can  be  tnatle  nj)  many  times  by  the  fact 
that  she  makes  and  does  not  lose  customers. 

Class  W  ill  Tell 

lulucational  departments  are  maintained  in  retail 
stores  to  train  ein])loyees  to  sell,  but  is  it  considered 
what  the  etlncational  department  could  do  it  it  were 
furnished  with  better  material  to  work  with?  Better 
])eo])le  can  be  educated  for  better  selling  at  less  cost 
and  with  far  greater  effect  upon  the  store. 

To  cite  :in  instance  which  occurred  in  onr  own  store 
not  m:my  months  ago.  we  had  lost  onr  best  salesperson 
in  a  certain  department  and  had  no  one  to  take  her 
place,  an  acknowledged  weakness  on  onr  part.  Adver¬ 
tisements  lironght  in  a  nnmber  of  mediocre  ajiidicants, 
from  which  the  most  promising  was  chosen,  .^he  was 
paid  an  average  salary  which  retpiired  her  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  amounting  to  $200  a  week  in  order  to  make 
her  quota.  This  girl  soon  left  to  accept  another  posititm 
at  an  increase  of  25  jier  cent,  and  shorter  Imsiness 
hours. 

Then  a  higher  calibre  girl  wtis  chosen  who  demanded 
a  higher  salary — one  who  had  more  experience  and 
personality.  The  quota  set  for  her  was  $258.  With 


business  conditions  identical,  a  comjiarative  .stndv  of  the 
two  salespeople  furnished  an  excellent  proof  of  the 
value  of  a  better  rather  than  an  average  employee. 

d'his  shows  that  the  fir.'^t  one  employed  at  $14  had 
>ales  during  the  week  which  amounted  to  $1,57.01.  'I'he 
second  was  hired  at  $18  and  her  sales  during  the  first 
week  were  $291.00.  With  an  iilvestment  of  an  additional 
$4  we  have  made  an  actual  gain  of  $154.35  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  in  one  week  and  have  a  person  of  jiromo- 
tional  material  in  the  department.  It  would  reiiuire  less 
time  of  the  management  to  control  and  educate  seven 
people  at  $20  weekly  than  ten  people  at  $14  weekly. 
The  contact  with  the  customer  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory — less  sales  lost — more  sales  made —  fewer  errors 
— or,  in  other  words,  increased  sales  and  decreased  cost. 

The  following  extract  seems  to  condense  the  better 
personnel  idea  excellently :  “Things  are  ordinary  to  or¬ 
dinary  people.  The  job  a  man  holds  becomes  extra¬ 
ordinary  when  the  man  uses  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  better  and  higher.  But  the  man  must  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  make  his  job  do  extraordinary  things.” 

There  are  too  many  ordinary  people  employed  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  today,  who  are  unfitted  to  hold  the  higher 
executive  positions  which  should  eventually  be  filled 
from  the  ranks  of  store  employees. 


Operating  Expense  Report  for  1925 

{Continued  front  page  9) 

The  net  decrease  in  expenses  in  stores  of  this  class 
was  0.4  percent,  bringing  the  total  expense  for  1925 
down  to  27.8  percent.  Gross  Margin  was  28.3  per¬ 
cent,  a  decline  of  0.2  percent.  Net  Profit  improved 
slightly  from  0.3  percent  in  1924  to  0.5  percent  in 
1925. 

Specialty  Stores  Profits  Better 

The  record  of  Specialty  Stores  is  shown  in  Table  III. 
Here  there  was  a  very  substantial  decline  in  Salaries 
and  Wages  from  15.9  percent  in  1924  to  14.9  percent 
in  1925,  or  exactly  one  percent.  There  were  six  other 
classifications  which  showed  decreases  as  follows:  Ad¬ 
vertising,  0.4  percent ;  Taxes,  0.05  percent ;  Interest, 
0.2  percent ;  Communication,  0.05  percent ;  Insurance, 
0.05  percent;  Losses  from  Bad  Debts,  0.1  percent. 

Increases  in  expense  were  recorded  in  three  classifi¬ 
cations.  Rentals  went  up  0.2  percent;  Traveling,  0.1 
percent;  and  Professional  Services,  0.05  percent. 

Specialty  Stores  were  thus  able  to  report  a  decrease 
of  1.5  percent  in  their  total  Operating  Expenses.  The 
figure  for  1925  was  30.6  percent  against  32.1  percent 
in  1924.  Gross  Margin  was  unchanged  for  the  year. 
This  made  it  possible  for  Net  Profit  to  increase  by  the 
same  percentage  that  Operating  Expenses  declined,  1.5 
percent.  The  Net  Profit  figure  for  1925  was  2.4  per¬ 
cent  against  0.9  percent  in  1924. 

Order  Your  Copy  of  Report 

To  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary’  figures  here  is  impossible.  It  is  more  sensible  to 
await  the  complete  report,  get  yourself  a  copy  and  spend 
some  profitable  hours  in  studying  the  comprehensive 


picture  it  will  give  of  the  expense  problem  in  retail 
stores.  The  data  available  when  this  issue  went  to  press 
was  not  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  definite  con¬ 
clusions  or  extended  treatment.  There  was  enough, 
however,  to  supply  every  one  of  our  members  with  food 
for  thought. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  send  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
your  request  for  a  copy  of  the  1925  Harvard  Survey. 
This  report  is  not  mailed  out  to  anyone  who  does  not 
ask  for  it.  The  Association  receives  just  enough  copies 
for  its  membership.  If  copies  were  sent  in  a  routine 
way,  many  would  go  astray  or  get  into  the  wrong 
hands.  Thus  when  the  head  of  the  store  asked  us  for 
his  copy,  which  had  not  reached  him,  we  would  be 
unable  to  furnish  duplicates.  Therefore,  send  us  your 
request  and  give  instructions  that  the  report  be  given 
to  you  when  it  arrives  a  few  weeks  from  now.  The 
report  is  free  to  members  of  record 'of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Warning  Against  Bad  Check  Passer 

Warnings  against  a  bad  check  passer  have  been  sent 
us  by  one  of  our  members  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fraud 
is  the  usual  one  of  a  check  presented  in  payment  for 
merchandise,  the  amount  of  the  check  being  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  sale.  The  check 
is  bad;  the  confidence  man  has  the  store’s  money  and 
is  gone  before  the  check  is  protested. 

In  this  instance  the  check  was  presented  by  a  Mr. 
B.  F.  Busby,  who  represents  himself  to  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Official  Railroad  Advertising  Guide  Co., 
Charleston,  Mo.  The  bank  in  that  city  to  which  inquiry 
was  made  replied  that  Busby  had  lived  there  several 
years  ago  and  for  two  years  has  been  drawing  checks 
against  no  funds.  His  company  is  non-existent.  Keep 
a  sharp  watch  out  for  this  individual. 
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This  Inventory  Method  Has  an  Unusual  Check  for  Accuracy 

By  E.  C.  Stephenson,  Office  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

T’HE  PRINCIPLE  behind  our  method  of  taking  the  departments  into  small  units  consists  of  pasting 
physical  inventory'  is  to  have  a  disinterested  check  a  sticker  to  each  shelf  of  a  given  fixture,  or  to  each 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  count  and  of  the  record-  small  section  in  the  stock  room  wherever  there  is 
ing  of  the  retail  price  of 
the  merchandise  inven¬ 
toried.  While  the  work 
of  listing  is  done  by  the 
selling  department  em¬ 
ployees,  we  have  a  spec¬ 
ialized  group  of  about 
fifty  men  throughout  the 
store  composed  of  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  service  depart¬ 
ment  executives,  whom, 
for  inventory  purposes, 
we  term  “Firm  Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

These  Firm  Represent¬ 
atives  are  assigned  to 
various  departments  at 
inventory  time.  It  is  their 
duty  to  go  into  the  de¬ 
partment  after  the  store 
closes  and  the  inventory 
is  listed,  and  together 
with  their  assistant,  make 
a  complete  re-check  on 
quantity  and  price  of  the 
merchandise  on  the 
shelves  with  the.  listing  on 
the  inventory  sheets. 

When  a  department  is 
to  be  inventoried,  the 
buyer  of  the  department 
secures  from  the  office  a 
supply  of  three  different 
forms.  (See  Forms  I,  II. 

Ill,  illustrated  herewith.  ) 

Section  Stickers 

Form  I  is  a  gummed 
sticker,  called  the  “Sec¬ 
tion  Sticker.”  It  is  used 
to  break  up  the  depart¬ 
ments  physically  into 
small  units  in  order  to 
simplify  the  task  of  the 
inventory  crews.  The 
process  of  breaking  up 
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Dept.  No. 


Section  No. 


No.  of  Slips 


Firms  Rep. 

F orm  No.  1 — Section  Sticker 


merchandise  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  firm  rep¬ 
resentatives  something  to  re-check  when  they  reach 
that  particular  section.  These  stickers  are  then  num¬ 
bered  in  the  space  marked  “Section  Number”  and  the 
buyer  checks  off  on  Form  II  the  numbers  assigned 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  department. 

Form  II  makes  it  possible  for  the  buyer  to  run  his 
section  numbers  consecutively  without  duplicating  the 
use  of  a  number  and  without  omitting  numbers. 

When  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the  buyer 
lists  the  merchandise  in  a  given  section  on  the  Inven¬ 
tory  Sheet.  (Form  III.)  It  is  permissible  to  use  as 
many  inventory  sheets  for  any  section  as  required,  but 
merchandise  in  two  sections  cannot  be  listed  on  the  same 
inventory  sheet.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  sections  of 

sufficient  size  so  that  not 
more  than  one  inventory' 
sheet  is  required  for  the 
listing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  that  particular 
section. 

Listing  Stock 

The  merchandise  is 
listed  on  Form  III  just 
as  it  lies.  We  do  not  re¬ 
cap  because  we  have 
found  t^at  recaping 
quantities  makes  the 
checking  of  inventory 
sheets  very  difficult.  Each 
inventory  sheet  is  num- 
liered  consecutively,  and 
the  headings  provide 
space  for  the  section 
number,  department  num- 
l)er,  and  names  of  the 
employees  who  counted 
and  listed  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  well  as  the  Firm 
Representative  w  h  o 
checked  the  quantities 
and  prices. 

The  columns  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows ;  On 
the  extreme  left  is  a  col¬ 
umn  for  dissection  or 
seasonal  number.  Six 
spaces  are  left  tor  list¬ 
ing  quantity,  and  one  for 
the  total  quantity,  the 
unit  retail  price  and  the 
total  retail  price,  with  a 
i:)erforated  stub  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  repeating  the 
columns  of  total  quantity 
and  total  retail.  The  de¬ 
partment -employees  fill  in 
the  department  number, 
section  numbers,  dissec¬ 
tion  column,  unit  quanti¬ 
ties.  unit  retail  price,  and 
sign  their  name  in  the 
proper  spaces  showing 
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“Counted  By  "  and  "Checked  By.”  The  Firm  Repre¬ 
sentatives  checkinj^  the  sheets  si^n  the  si)ace  provided 
at  the  top  of  each  page.  The  columns  of  total  (juantity, 
and  total  retail  are  for  office  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
space  marked  “Page  Number. " 

The  Firm  Representative  determines  how  thorough 
the  physical  check  should  be.  If  the  department  is 
small,  all  merchandise  is  handled,  hnt  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  large,  it  is  often  advisable  to  re-check  by  a  test 
of  merchandise  here  and  there. 

Collecting  Sheets 

The  selling  department  is  charged  with  the  number 
of  inventory  sheets  which  it  receives  and  must  account 
for  each  one  to  the  Firm  Representative.  Each  Firm 
Representative  is  provided  with  a  large  manila  envelope 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  several  hundred  inventory 
sheets  without  folding.  On  the  back  of  each  envelope 
is  a  series  of  numbers  identical  with  those  on  Form  II. 

As  the  inventory  crew  completes  the  re-check  of  each 
department,  they  pick  up  the  inventory  sheets  and  sign 
the  section  sticker.  \\’hen  the  inventory  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  all  inventory  sheets  are  turned  over  to  the  Firm 
Representative  who  assorts  them  by  sections,  checks 
them  off  against  the  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  envel¬ 
ope,  shows  both  the  numbers  used  and  those  unused, 
and  compares  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  with  the 
original  numbtr  of  sheets  issued.  This  enables  him  to 
know  that  he  has  received  the  sheets  from  each  section 
as  it  was  originally  laid  out. 

On  the  front  of  each  envelope  is  the  department 
number,  date  of  taking,  sheets  issued,  and  names  of 
Firm  Representatives  and  assistants. 

Checking  Up 

After  comparing  the  envelope  listing  with  Form  II 
both  used  and  unused  sheets  are  put  inside  the  envelope 
and  the  envelope  is  sent  to  the  office. 

Before  preparing  the  inventory  for  extension,  the 
office  verifies  the  number  of  used  and  unused  sheets, 
encloses  the  used  sheets  only  in  the  envelope,  and  sends 
the  checked  envelopes  to  the  extending  section.  This 
envelope  becomes  the  permanent  container  for  the  filing 
of  inventories. 

In  the  extension  of  the  inventories,  the  stub  of  Form 
III  is  first  figured  and  detached  from  the  inventory 
sheet.  The  body  of  the  sheet  is  then  extended  by  some 
other  operator,  the  stub  and  body  compared  and  ap¬ 
proved  and  both  stub  and  main  part  of  the  sheets 
totalled  and  balanced  against  each  other.  The  total  of 
the  inventory  is  then  written  on  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
velope  and  returned  to  the  Statistical  Department  where 
the  physical  inventory  is  reconciled  with  the  book 
figures. 

Instructions 

The  following  instructions  are  issued  in  multigraphed 
form  to  the  employees  who  write  the  Inventory  Sheets : 

“1 — Slips  and  Inventory  Boards  will  be  given  you  by 
your  Department  Head. 

“2 — All  Slips  which  you  receive  must  be  accounted 
for.  Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  destroyed. 

“3 — In  writing  your  Slips  always  use  the  board,  and 
it  is  best  to  hold  the  slips  in  place  by  the  clips. 


“-I — Write  Department  number  and  section  munbfr. 
Do  not  fill  in  the  page  number.  Write  as  plainlv  as 
possil)le  making  sure  that  your  figures  are  distinct. 

"5 — Your  own  name  should  be  in  the 
‘Counted  by.’  .\11  your  work  must  be  checkecl  liy 
somel)ody  el.se  who  will  sign  in  the  space  'checked  bv.’ 

"6 — Having  filled  in  all  of  ycnir  headings,  you  are 
ready  for  actual  writing.  Hake  sure  of  dis.sectinns. 
Do  not  atteni])!  to  have  them  in  alphabetical  order. 
‘Z’  may  be  the  first.  ‘A’  the  last. 

"7 — Your  quantities  must  be  written  in  the  sqiuires 
under  ‘Ouantity.’  Do  not  write  more  thtin  one  (luamity 
in  a  square. 

“8 — Prices  will  jump  around.  You  should  endeavor 
to  fill  as  many  of  the  ‘(juantity’  scpiares  as  possible,  but 
always  make  sure  that  prices  and  dissections  are  correct. 

Avoiding  Errors 

“9 — Yard  goods  must  be  written  in  eighths.  You 
must  never  write  dozens  of  gross  or  yards.  Quantities 
always  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  unit  as  your  prices, 
that  is.  if  things  are  sold  by  the  dozen  at  $5.00  a 
dozen  and  you  had  one  dozen  of  them,  quantity  would 
be  noted  as  T’  price  at  S5.00.  If  you  do  not  understand 
this  point,  consult  your  buyer  or  head  of  stock. 

“10 — There  is  a  sticker  on  each  section  showing  the 
department  number  and  the  number  of  the  section.  ILach 
inventory  slip  must  show  section  numbers  and  when 
you  are  through  with  the  section  you  must  note  in 
space  provided  on  the  sticker,  the  number  of  slips  you 
have  used  in  the  section.  You  may  use  as  many  slips 
in  a  section  as  is  necessary,  but  never  should  the  same 
slip  be  used  for  goods  in  two  different  sections. 

“11 — If  you  are  checking  another  person’s  inventory, 
you  should  make  a  small  check  or  dot  above  the  quan¬ 
tities. 

“12 — Slips  which  you  do  not  use  and  the  Inventory 
Board  must  be  returned  by  you  to  your  department 
buyer  or  head  of  stock.” 

Management  Week  to  Measure  Progress 
in  the  Elimination  of  Waste 

Management  Week  will  be  held  this  year  from 
October  25  to  30.  It  will  have  as  its  central  idea, 
“Progress  in  Waste  Elimination.”  The  movement, 
which  started  in  1922,  has  the  support  of  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  addition  to  such  sponsoring  organizations  as  the 
American  Management  Association,  American  Society 
of  Industrial  Engineers,  Taylor  Society,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Accountants  and  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers. 

The  National  Committee  is  laying  plans  for  meetings 
in  100  important  industrial  and  commercial  centers  dur¬ 
ing  Management  Week.  These  meetings  will  discuss 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  waste  elimination 
with  the  object  of  focussing  public  attention  upon  the 
progress  that-  has  been  made  in  efficient  management 
and  conservation  of  industrial  resources.  This  will  be 
the  first  concerted  effort  to  discover  the  extent  of  the 
benefits  of  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  waste  in 
industry. 
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Work  Room  Methods  and  Control 

Controllers  Should  Do  Their  Part  to  Take  Mystery  Out  of 
Figures  and  Put  This  Activity  Under  Proper  Supervision 

Athlress  by  Leonard  W.  Libbey,  William  Fileiie’s  Sons  Co..  Boston.  Mass., 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress 


There  H.\S  been  a  steady  nation-wide  spread 
toward  adetjuate  and  centralized  supervision  of 
workrooms  during  the  past  three  years.  The  remedy 
for  the  money  waste  in  unsupervised  workroom  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Controller.  Those,  however,  who 
believe  the  remedy  of  the  situation  is  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Controller  could  probably  Ite  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  an  armless  man. 

W'hat  can  the  Controller  do?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Take  the  mystery  out  of  workroom  figures.  There  is 
not  a  good  Controller  who  could  not  and  would  not  issue 
a  profit  and  loss  production  statement  covering  every 
activity  of  a  manufacturing  industry  even  to  the  most 
remote  little  shop  where  tools  might  be  sharjtened  for 
the  workmen.  But  localise  we  are  in  the  retail  end  of 
industry  we  try  to  bend  and  twist  standard  reports  to 
fit  a  workroom  situation. 

Get  .4t  the  Facts 

Stop  a  moment  and  visualize  your  present  worknjom 
reports,  how  inadequately  they  are  broken  down  and 
analyzed,  and  then  i)icture  who  gets  a  copy.  In  the 
first  place,  you  don’t  know  how  to  get  your  details  be¬ 
cause  you  have  nobody  to  interpret  workroom  language 
and  conditions.  In  the  second  place,  the  buyers  are  not 
at  all  anxious  to  have  the  truth  known  because  they 
know  they  will  have  losses  charged  back  to  them  that 
are  leaking  into  indirect  loss  distribution.  In  the  third 
place,  nobody  gives  a  darn. 

There  was  a  highly  successful  home  furnishings 
huver  who  always  complained  that  the  store’s  work¬ 
room  charged  too  much  to  customers.  “It  hurts  my 
sales.”  he  would  wail.  The  charge  per  hour  to  customers 
from  that  workroom  for  labor  had  not  been  increased 
in  16  years.  In  those  16  years,  the  workers’  wage  had 
been  advanced  on  nine  different  tjccasions  and  they 
were  being  paid  three  times  the  wage  they  had  received 
16  years  ago  when  the  rate  was  set.  And  16  years  ago 
the  rate  was  .so  low  that  the  department  showed  a  loss. 
This  buyer  wcnild  take  an  order  for  overdrapes,  hang¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  the  sale  would  be  written  at  full  retail 
profit  against  the  workroom.  The  workroom  would  do 
the  work  at  a  terrific  loss,  charge  nothing  for  overhead 
(which,  by  the  way.  was  S35,0(K)  a  year)  pay  for  de¬ 
livery.  packing  and  all  other  incidentals.  And  the  deficit 
was  charged  at  the  end  of  every  year  against  that 
famous  old  soldier.  General  (Dverhead.  And  not  a  re- 
jKtrt  was  issued  except  a  confidential  figure  proving  that 
the  workroom  loss  was  heavier  than  the  year  befi>re. 

The  workroom  head  knew  he  had  a  dei)artment  that 
was  exi)ected  to  lose  and  that  he  was  living  up  to  e.x- 
I)ectations.  His  ojily  resetitment  was  that  this  buyer 
charged  him  full  retail  on  curtain  rings  and  screw  eyes 
and  prevented  him  buying  direct  from  New  York.  In 


this  workroom,  upholstered  furniture  was  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  to  the  furniture  buyer  at  the  furniture 
buyer’s  own  figure.  This  furniture  buyer  was  as  happy 
as  any  buyer  who  can  buy  at  his  own  figure.  The  loss 
in  the  workroom  did  not  Ijother  him.  and  there  was  no 
report  on  this,  either.  Awnings  w’ere  also  handled  in 
this  department.  So  were  shades  and  curtains.  There 
was  a  i)rofit  in  awnings  but  no  report  showing  this 
phase  of  the  workroom.  Everybody  was  satisfied,  but 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  profit  and  losses  in  that 
group  of  departments  were  completely  lost.  And  this 
was  in  one  of  the  leading  stores  in  .America.  It  now 
has  a  workroom  supervisor  and  reports  are  issued 
monthly  and  c(jpies  go  to  everybotly  ca])able  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  showing. 

Lseless  Records 

.An  alteration  room  in  another  st(jre  .saved  $56.CXX)  in 
the  first  year  it  put  in  a  workroom  .supervisor.  In  this 
store  there  were  si.x  complete  sets  of  unit  cost  pnjduc- 
tion  records  being  ke])t.  perpetuating  some  of  the  finest 
])enmanshi])  and  most  misdirected  mathematics  I  ever 
saw.  But  iKtbody  used  them.  I  remember  one  book 
es])ecially.  Every  alteration  worker  had  every  job  en¬ 
tered  with  the  time  the  emjjloyee  said  it  took.  But  the 
book  had  not  been  totalled  in  four  years. 

The  losses  in  this  wcjrkroom  were  terrific  but  when 
a  workroom  survey  was  made  there  was  not  a  single 
report  available  in  a  search  which  started  in  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  office  and  ended  with  the  workroom  foreman 
and  bookkeeper.  This  store  now  has  one  of  the  model 
systems  in  the  country. 

There  is  another  st(jre  where  all  alterations  on  faulty 
merchandise  were  made  in  the  alteration  r(tom.  The 
buyers  used  it  as  a  graveyard  t(j  bury  their  buying 
blunders  and  the  floorwalkers  used  it  to  hide  excessive 
adjustments.  .A  Controller  without  a  sense  of  propriety 
so  far  overstepijed  himself  as  to  segregate  the  cost  of 
these  activities.  It  revealed  the  fact  that  other  stores 
which  had  examiners  in  their  receiving  room  were  re¬ 
jecting  dresses  from  certain  manufacturers  l)ecause  de¬ 
fective.  These  manufacturers  were  selling  them  cheap 
to  a  so-callecl  shrewd  buyer  in  this  particular  store  and 
his  profits  seemed  big  until  his  individual  alteratictn  ex¬ 
pense  was  segregated  and  laid  l)efore  him. 

Hiding  the  Evidence 

There  is  a  store  where  the  fur  buyer  ojjerates  a  big 
fur  repairing  and  remodelling  shop.  He  does  a  big  fur 
storage  volume  and  his  figures  show  that  on  his  retail 
fur  garment  business  he  has  a  jjhenomenally  low  ad¬ 
justment  ratio.  W  hen  this  omelet  was  unscrambled  by 
an  inquisitive  .Controller,  the  fur  rei)air  and  storage  de- 
])artments  were  found  to  be  the  graveyard  for  e.xcess- 
ive  adjustments  on  undependable  furs.  The  fat  profits 
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on  two  activities  were  being  wiped  out  by  the  losses 
on  adjustments  where  the  buyer  had  to  make  good  on 
poor  merchandise. 

Maybe  your  store  has  nothing  like  this.  Maybe  you 
could  show  a  series  of  workroom  reports  that  do  not 
protect  the  buyer  and  that  are  understandable  to  your 
workroom  heads.  Think  it  over  and  see  if  you  could. 
Relatively  you  may  be  in  good  condition  in  your  work¬ 
room.  But  remember  its  only  a  point  of  view.  I  just 
mentioned  the  issue  as  to  whether  your  workroom  heads 
would  understand  your  reports,  in  case  you  are  issuing 
any.  I  have  known  a  lot  of  workroom  heads  over  a 
period  of  years  and  covering  a  weird  collection  of 
nationalities,  including  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks. 
They  are  not  unintelligent.  They  are  merely  unedu¬ 
cated  and  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 

Is  a  workroom  loss  necessary  or  is  it  merely  tra¬ 
ditional?  This  is  where  the  functioning  Controller  steps 
into  the  picture.  Certainly  he  can  analyze  figures.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  can  set  them  down  on  paper.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  day  you  issue  monthly  reports  in  the  same  cold¬ 
blooded  and  pitiless  manner  that  you  handle  every  other 
part  of  your  store  figures,  the  rest  will  be  done  for  you 
after  tbe  heads  of  your  store  divisions  know  that  your 
figures  are  right.  They  won’t  believe  them  when  they 
first  see  them. 

Classes  of  Reports 

All  workroom  reports  are  nothing  but  profit  and  loss 
statements  in  one  form  or  another,  and  based  on  monthly 
inventories  with  the  exception  of  those  departments 
such  as  barber  shops,  hair  dressing,  shoe  shining  and 
other  activities  where  labor  is  sold  as  such  and  where 
the  accounting  is  simple. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  workroom  reports  which 
can  be  called  Class  A,  Class  B  and  Class  C  workrooms. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Class  A  first.  A  Class  A  workroom 
operates  entirely  independently,  buying  its  own  mater¬ 
ials.  carrying  them  at  cost,  assuming  all  its  own  ex¬ 
penses  and  selling  direct  to  the  customer.  It  bears  an 
indirect  expense  in  ratio  of  its  sales.  It  is  the  simplest 
operating  statement  imaginable,  issued  monthly  and 
showing  both  accumulated  and  one  or  more  years  of 
comparative  results.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
simplest  form,  it  is  usually  the  least  creditable  bit  of 
accounting  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  average  store. 
Examples  are  custom  tailoring,  interior  decorating, 
window  shades  and  awnings,  fur  making  and  remodel¬ 
ling,  restaurant,  cabinet  making,  laundry,  etc. 

A  Class  B  workroom  manufactures  its  own  products 
from  its  own  carried-at-cost  materials — carries  its  own 
payroll  and  rent — and  operates  independently  up  to  tbe 
point  of  selling  to  the  customer,  at  which  time  it  turns 
its  product  over  to  one  or  more  retail  departments. 
Here  we  encounter  a  vital  basic  principle.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  buyers  to  want  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible  for  anything — even  from  their  own  work¬ 
room.  Your  Class  B  workroom  must  be  a  cost  of 
merchandise,  profit  or  loss  type  of  department.  On 
such  a  basis,  the  buyer  who  tries  to  get  stuff  below 
cost  from  his  own  workroom  has  merely  punched  him¬ 
self  in  the  nose.  What  are  typical  Class  B  workrooms  ? 
Garments  made  for  stock  or  department  special  order, 
millkiery,  furniture,  mattresses,  candy,  upholstered 


frames  for  stock,  etc.  This  type  of  workroom,  usually 
the  most  efficient,  can  run  up  to  enormous  volume. 

Let  us  take  a  millinery  workroom  as  an  example. 
We  operated  at  Filene’s  by  tables,  each  table  having  a 
head  trimmer.  Each  trimmer’s  salary’  was  directly  borne 
by  her  girls  and  the  work  tickets  each  day  had  to  bear 
a  dollars  and  cents  labor  that  covered  the  payroll  of  the 
table.  Overhead  was  a  flat  20%  on  total  and  included 
rent,  insurance,  supplies,  repairs  and  administrative. 
Thus  the  hats  were  given  an  adequate  cost  figure  which 
although  adequate  was  still  an  estimate.  The  work 
ticket  became  the  invoice.  The  buyer,  of  course,  wanted 
to  predicate  retail  on  cost.  This  is  a  proverbial  failing 
of  buyers.  We  sealed  the  invoice  and  made  the  buyer 
retail  on  hat  rather  than  cost.  It  is  apparent  that  a  hat 
which  takes  a  lot  of  time  is  not  necessarily  a  good  hat. 

It  is  frequent  that  the  highest  spoilage  and  highest 
labor  comes  on  a  bungled  hat  that  had  to  be  done  over 
again,  and  in  many  cases  heavenly  bits  of  headgear 
are  an  inspirational  deft  touch.  Hence  the  blind  retail. 

If  the  buyer  retailed  at  a  huge  markup  we  let  it 
stand.  It  was  her  own  judgment.  If  she  was  below 
planned  markup  we  made  her  take  the  nearest  price 
line  to  planned  markup  with  a  distinct  agreement  that 
if  it  did  not  sell  in  a  week  she  could  take  any  mark¬ 
down  she  desired  and  charge  it  back  against  the  work¬ 
room  showing.  It  was  amazing  the  number  of  these 
hats  marked  up  against  buyer’s  judgment  sold  within 
the  week.  The  answer,  of  course,  was  that  they  were 
bought  by  women  whose  tastes  were  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  to  the  buyer.  The  kind  of  woman  the  buyer 
would  laugh  at  and  who  in  turn  would  not  be  seen  dead 
in  the  hat  the  buyer  wore  personally. 

Getting  At  the  Real  Cost 

We  invoiced  the  hats  into  the  department  like  goods 
from  an  outside  manufacturer  with  only  two  differ¬ 
ences.  Our  workroom  invoice  was  a  separate  form  and 
a  separate  stock  record  was  kept  by  the  Controller.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  we  inventoried.  The  grand  total 
of  true  cost  was  substituted  for  the  estimated  cost  on 
the  month’s  individual  invoices.  This  correction  became 
either  a  debit  or  a  credit  to  the  retail  department’s  cost 
merchandise  figure  for  the  month.  The  vital  figure,  the 
value  of  the  workroom,  was  still  needed  to  make  the 
monthly  workroom  report  a  true  Type  B  report.  So 
we  took  the  department  retail  against  the  audited  cost 
and  found  a  markup  on  workroom  hats  against  markup 
on  hats  bought  outside,  certainly  a  cold  blooded  figure. 

Then  we  charged  in  markdowns  against  the  retail 
on  workroom  hats  and  found  a  new  comparative  figure. 
Our  markdowns  were  not  1/5  as  much  as  the  average 
of  all  other  millinery  resources  put  together,  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  hats  were  on  the  sales  floor  only  a  day 
or  two  after  discovery  of  demand  for  color,  line  or  ma¬ 
terial.  “Open  to  Buy’’  was  affected  by  workroom  orders 
like  any  other  orders.  Workroom  hats  had  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  regular  orders.  We  carried  details  much  fur¬ 
ther,  of  course,  and  per  cent  of  markup  was  recorded 
not  only  by  designers  in  charge  of  each  table  but  by 
individual  girls  on  each  table.  We  found  girls  whose 
hats  averaged  the  year  round  a  far  higher  per  cent 
of  markup  than  did  those  of  other  girls  around  them 
and  rewarded  them  for  it. 
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The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  a  Class  B 
workrftom  report  should  be  liased  on  retail  net  markup 
as  the  onlj’  fair  way  of  measuring  workroom  profit ;  not 
workroom  profit  but  actual  profit,  with  the  output 
shouldering  its  own  markdowns.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  supervisor. 

The  Service  Workroom 

The  Class  C  workroom  covers  departments  where 
service  to  customers  is  the  primarj’  object  and  reduced 
loss  or  possible  profit  is  of  secondary  importance.  Bush- 
eling  rooms  and  alteration  rooms  are  typical.  Others 
include  drapery  workrooms,  carpet  and  linoleum  work¬ 
rooms,  general  sewing  rooms,  where  odd  jobs  of  all 
sorts  are  done,  picture  framing,  etc.  There  are  innum¬ 
erable  other  activities  which  only  your  own  judgment  as 
to  the  size  of  the  problem  can  govern,  such  as  um¬ 
brellas,  canes,  art  needlework,  ribbon  making,  un¬ 
trimmed  milliner}',  assembling,  furniture,  painting,  shoe 
repairs  for  stock  and  customers,  house  furnishing, 
trunks  and  bags,  victrolas,  radios,  sewing  machines, 
paper  hanging,  toy  assembling,  baby  carriages,  and 
wheeled  articles,  sporting  goods,  dressmaking  schools, 
addressographing,  etc.  These  things  seem  trivial  but 
I  recently  spent  a  little  time  in  four  different  stores 
not  one  of  which  was  the  biggest  in  its  particular  city. 
Each  one  had  a  workroom  payroll  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

Class  C  rooms  should  not  bear  overhead  on  sales. 
Neither  should  Class  B.  Class  A  clearly  should  bear  its 
ratio.  In  Classes  B  and  C  the  sale  in  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  picks  up  this  load  which  cannot,  of  course,  be 
borne  by  the  same  dollar. 

.Another  point  where  controllers  battle  with  buyers  is 
in  the  matter  of  workroom  materials  bought  from  retail 
departments.  There  is  no  sound  argument  for  forcing 
a  workroom  to  buy  at  retail  when  it  can  buy  at  whole¬ 
sale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  picture  of  a  workroom  buy¬ 
ing  its  pongee  at  wholesale  with  pongee  rotting  on  the 
shelves  of  the  retail  yard  goods  section  is  absurd.  My 
personal  belief,  if  it  may  be  of  interest,  is  that  work¬ 
rooms  should  buy  at  retail  less  2S%  or  10%  above  cost. 
The  difference  is  not  important.  This  policy,  plus 
optional  permission  for  a  workroom  to  buy  its  quantity 
stuff  direct,  always  makes  for  reasonable  harmony.  You 
will  never  have  complete  harmony. 

Distributing  the  Load 

But  to  return  to  Class  C  workrooms.  These  are  cost 
merchandise  rooms  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Where 
various  departments  are  served,  as  is  tne  case  in  sew¬ 
ing  rooms  and  alteration  rooms,  the  distribution  of  loss 
is  advocated  on  a  basis  of  usage.  On  a  basis  of  retail 
sales  going  through  an  alteration  room,  the  buyer  of 
inexpensive  silk  dresses  would  benefit,  as  it  frequently 
costs  more  to  alter  a  cheap  dress  with  inadequate  out¬ 
lets,  poor  beading,  short  hems,  tight  armholes,  etc., 
than  a  similar  type  of  silk  dress  retailing  at  three  times 
the  price.  Distributing  alteration  room  losses  on  retail 
volume  is  not  even  worthy  of  discussion.  On  a  basis  of 
pieces,  a  house  dress  department  would  be  sunk  by 
alteration  costs. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  to  estimate  every  job 
including  a  20%  overhead  loading  and  a  piece  work 


system  of  paying  most  of  the  tailors.  The  entire  cost 
then  is  charged  against  the  retail  department  served. 
The  amount  the  customer  pays  is  credited  to  this  same 
retail  department.  All  work  for  stock,  window  press¬ 
ing,  spot  cleaning,  altering  old  merchandise  to  make  it 
more  salable,  etc.,  is  charged  direct  to  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  cost  merchandise  classification.  The  monthly  re¬ 
port  shows  all  this  for  about  40  garment  departments, 
as  we  are  highly  specialized.  The  revenue  from  altera¬ 
tions  and  the  direct  department  charges  are  shown 
against  total  operating  costs  for  the  month.  The  vari¬ 
ance,  usually,  but  not  always,  a  loss,  is  then  pro-rated 
over  all  departments  in  ratio  to  their  use  of  the  room. 
In  a  nut-shell  the  alteration  room  is  cooperatively 
owned.  Its  profit  or  loss  at  the  end  of  the  month  goes 
to  the  cooperators  on  the  basis  of  their  utilization. 

A  Real  Loser 

Then  we  come  to  a  real  losing  department,  men’s 
busheling.  Here  we  have  no  revenue  and  many  depart¬ 
ments  participating,  such  as  boys’,  dress  suits,  tuxedo 
suits,  imported  overcoats,  domestic  overcoats,  golf 
suits,  one-pants  suits,  two-pants  suits,  fur  coats,  sport 
clothes,  etc.  Here,  also,  the  problem  is  obvious.  Losses 
should  be  borne  on  use  of  the  room  by  months  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  volume  of  sales.  Overcoat  volume  is  enor¬ 
mous,  very  seasonal  and  busheling  cost  negligible.  Any 
job  cost  meihod  is  complex  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  have  adopted  the  unit  cost  of  charging.  Every 
department  has  its  unit  ratio  based  on  8/8ths  represent¬ 
ing  a  suit  comprising  coat,  pants  and  vest.  On  this  l)asis 
a  two-pants  suit  is  regarded  as  10/8,  a  Ixjy’s  suit  6/8  and 
a  bathrobe  1/8,  etc.  Every  garment  passing  through 
the  Busheling  room  automatically  charges  that  selling 
with  so  many  8ths.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  direct 
charges  for  stock  window  pressing,  cleansing,  etc.,  are 
made  direct  to  a  cost  merchandise  classification.  The 
balance  of  loss  after  these  direct  deductions  from  gross 
busheling  department  operating  costs  is  distributed  by 
finding  the  total  number  of  1/8  units,  the  cost  of  each 
of  these  units  and  then  charging  each  department  with 
its  number  of  units  at  unit  cost. 

Good  Psychology 

You  will  note  several  points  if  you  happen  to  see  one 
of  these  specimen  sheets.  Each  department’s  charges, 
lx)th  for  direct  charges  and  distributed  losses  are  shown, 
number  of  jobs  is  shown,  and  ratio  to  sales  is  showm. 
The  keynote  to  all  busheling  operation  is  percent  to 
net  sales.  In  addition  the  busheling  room  head  must  be 
shown  in  tangible  form  the  credits  accruing  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  for  doing  work  other  than  true  bushel¬ 
ing.  True  busheling  expense  is  merely  altering  sold 
garments  satisfactorily.  If  jX)or  buying  is  giving  him 
excessive  work,  if  wrong  models  requiring  expensive 
alterations  are  being  sold  because  of  poorly  trained 
salesmen  or  inadequate  stocks,  it  is  his  job  to  seek  cor¬ 
rection  through  the  workroom  supervisor  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  thus  officially  to  the  buyer.  But 
stock  work,  window  pressing,  adjustments  in  the  form 
of  repairs,  relining  and  other  points  of  retail  service 
should  be  regarded  as  additional  work  which  may  im¬ 
prove  his  cost  of  busheling  showing. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Improving  the  Retailer’s  Insurance  Coverage 

Investigations  of  the  Association’s  Bureau  Divulge  Some 
Errors  Which  Are  Common  to  Many  Store  Insurance  Buyers 

Address  bv  ^  arren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  to  the  Controllers’  Conpres- 


THE  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  bring  out  the 
important  item  of  department  store  insurance 
where  improvement  in  coverage  can  be  made.  It  is 
really  a  summary  of  conditions  developed  by  a  complete 
survey  and  audit  for  24  stores,  totalling  more  than 
150  millions  sales  and  over  $500,000  annual  premium. 
Of  these  stores  12  were  2  millions  or  over,  12  less  than 
2  millions. 

Two  outstanding  impressions  from  this  work  are  the 
wide  variation  in  practice  between  stores  and  the  rather 
frequent  opportunity  to  make  the  insurance  budget  do 
a  better  job.  By  insurance  budget  is  meant  not  only 
premiums  paid  but  also  the  investment  in  improvements 
W'hich  lessen  the  fire  risk  and  reduce  the  premium. 

The  first  chart  shows  how  the  premium  is  distributed 
by  these  24  stores  betw’een  the  fliflFerent  kinds  of  insur¬ 
ance.  Premiums  paid  for  accident  and  health  and  life 
insurance  are  not  included,  for  at  the  moment  w'e  feel 
these  are  questions  more  of  store  policy  than  insurance. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  smaller  stores  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  their  fire  insurance  than  do  the  large 
stores  but  much  less  for  compensation  and  liability. 
(See  Chart  No.  1.) 

Valuations 

Starting  with  straight  fire  insurance  which  is  the 
most  important,  we  immediately  face  the  problem  of 
valuations.  There  is  without  doubt  considerable  under¬ 
insurance  on  buildings  and  furniture  and  fixtures  due 
largely  to  incorrect  valuation  of  the  items  of  appreci¬ 
ation  and  depreciati(jn  and  ])crhaps  confusion  between 
bofjk  value  and  insurable  value,  otherwise  known  as 
sound  value.  Sound  value  is  replacement  cost  on  the 
date  of  the  fire  of  property  of  like  kintl  and  quality 
less  a  fair  amount  for  depreciation  on  the  old. 

The  second  chart  is  based  mostly  on  data  published 
by  the  *\merican  Appraisal  Company  and  illustrates  the 
imixjrtance  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  in  com¬ 
puting  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried  (See  Chart 
No.  2.  ) 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  these  remarks  about 
appraisals  and  valuations.  The  Insurance  Bureau  is  not 
equipi>ed  to  make  definite  appraisals.  We  have  used 
approximate  cost  figures,  however,  to  emphasize  what 
has  appeared  to  be  under-insurance  and  rather  than 
dodge  the  issue,  have  in  some  cases  urged  increase  in 
insurance  to  these  approximate  figures  until  such  time 
as  exact  valuations  could  be  obtained.  For  instance,  if 
we  find  a  modern  fire-proof,  steel  framed  building  in¬ 
sured  at  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  on  a 
90%  co-insurance  basis,  we  feel  that  building  is  probably 
at  least  one-third  under-insured.  If  an  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  and  joist  construction  and  in  good  repair 
is  insured  for  only  $2.00  jier  sq.  ft.,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  under-insured. 

Regarding  furniture  and  fixtures,  these  values  have 
approximated  30%  of  the  az'cragc  merchandise  value 


and  in  Specialty  Stores  are  almost  always  higher.  Here 
again,  using  an  approximate  figure  may  be  misleading. 
If,  however,  we  find  furniture  and  fixtures  insured  to 
only  10%  or  15%  of  average  merchandise  value,  we 
search  for  an  explanation  of  such  a  low  valuation  and 
frequently  this  results  in  deciding  that  more  insurance 
is  needed. 

On  merchandise,  there  is  some  tendency  to  over-insur¬ 
ance,  because  values  are  fairly  definitely  known  and 
additional  insurance  is  likely  to  be  ordered  far  enough 
ahead  to  cover  the  increase  for  a  month  or  two  and 
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then  not  cancelled  until  the  extra  values  have  entirely 
dropped  off.  When  the  retail  system  is  used,  the  only 
uncertainty  of  sound  value  has  to  do  with  those  items 
which  have  to  be  estimated,  such  as  officers’  and  em¬ 
ployees'  personal  jiroperty.  goods  on  hand  f(^r  steerage  or 
repairs,  merchandise  received  but  not  recorded,  mer¬ 
chandise  out  for  re])airs.  and  the  cost  of  buying,  trans- 
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j»oriaii''n.  receiving,  making,  checking  and  paying  in¬ 
voices  and  preparing  the  merchandise  for  sale.  Many 
stores  use  the  discount  percentage  as  a  fair  estimate 
to  cover  these  last  items. 

Rates 

The  next  (piestion  has  to  do  with  rates  which,  of 
course,  establish  the  cost.  Unfortunately  for  the  trade, 
many  department  stores  are  housed  in  buildings  which 


rate  below  the  average  as  a  fire  risk.  Hardly  half  of  the 
stores  in  the  Association  are  e([ui])])ed  with  automatic 
sprinklers  and  the  National  Ihjard  of  Fire  Underwriters 
figures  include  losses  on  all  kinds  of  general  stores  so 
that  the  class  as  :i  whole  as  rated  by  the  Nationtd  Ihtard 
has  to  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of  i)remium. 
probably  20  millions  a  year.  In  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  Insurance  Budget,  we  feel  the  insurance 
buyer  must  have  a  much  higher  concejjtion  of  insurance 
than  simply  purchasing  indemnity  at  a  price.  He  must 
establish  the  desire  to  prevent  fires  and  accidents,  then 
provide  ])rotection  against  them  so  as  to  minimize  the 
loss  if  they  do  ha])pen  and  finally  ])urchase  indemnitv 
against  loss,  for  losses  do  occur  even  in  the  best  of 
risks. 

In  some  of  the  casualty  lines,  a  risk  may  become 
known  as  a  preferred  risk  because  of  its  good  personal 
record  and  may  have  that  condition  reflected  in  the 
premium.  Here  is  where  the  operating  dejiartments  can 
l>e  of  great  help  to  the  Controller.  If  the  former  will 
study  the  causes  of  accidents,  they  will  i)erhai)s  find  that 
accidents  can  be  reduced  materially  and  if  there  is  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Controller  and  operating  de- 
l»artments,  an  accurate  record  of  personal  ex])erience 
can  be  produced,  im])rovements  made  gradually,  and 
ultimately  result  in  lower  cost  under  the  various  experi¬ 
ence  rating  ])lans. 

(  >11  fire  lines,  where  losses  are  less  freciuent  but  ])ossi- 
bly  of  more  serious  consecpience  when  they  do  occur, 
rates  are  not  established  on  the  basis  of  actual  exjieri- 


ence  in  the  individual  case  but  on  the  probable  experi¬ 
ence  of  that  particular  class  of  business.  There  are 
almost  countless  physical  conditions,  some  major  and 
some  minor,  which  have  a  bearing  on  rates.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  improvements  are  vetoed  so  definitely 
that  never  again  do  they  receive  consideration  by  any¬ 
one.  You  should  have  in  mind  the  four  fundamentals  of 
fire  protection  engineering :  Construction ;  (Jccupancy ; 
Protection  and  Exjxisure.  You  should  strive  to  get  as 

close  to  100%  in  each 
of  these  four  classifi¬ 
cations  as  local  condi¬ 
tions  will  permit. 

Sprinkler  Protection 

By  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  improvement 
is  automatic  sprinkler 
protection,  yet  hardly 
lialf  the  stores  in 
the  .Association  are 
equiinied.  Survey  data 
in  our  files  indicates 
iiany  o])])ortunities  for 
making  25%  or  more 
on  the  investment  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  protection  afforded 
by  sprinklers.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  stores 
under  one  million  bus¬ 
iness  re])orted  to  the 
Insurance  Bureau 
tire  sprinklered  and  contrary  to  general  imiire^sion. 
nearly  half  of  those  sjirinklered  occujw  leased  build¬ 
ings.  It  will  surely  ])ay  every  unsprinklered  store  to 
kee])  everlastingly  at  this  jiroblem  until  a  way  is  found 
to  get  siirinklers  into  service. 

'I'he  insurable  values  may  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
installation  of  a  secondary  water  supply  on  an  attrac¬ 
tive  investment  basis.  No  two  cases  are  e.xactly  alike, 
but  the  principle  of  getting  as  close  to  1(XJ%  sjirinkler 
grading  as  you  possibly  can  is  sound.  Just  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  sprinkler  grading  on  the  occuiiancy 
classification  charge  and  on  the  final  rate,  let  us  look 
at  the  third  chart.  There  is  .some  variation  in  the 
sprinklered  rate  schedules  but  this  chart  is  tyjiical.  (See 
('hart  No.  .3.  ) 

(Miistruetion  Defects 

While  the  siirinkler  grading  is  the  most  important, 
there  are  construction  defect  charges  in  the  schedule 
which  may  be  eliminated  at  reasonable  expenditure  and 
])roduce  substantial  reduction  in  insurance  cost.  It  is 
])articularly  important  that  you  know  of  these  details 
whenever  tin  addition  to  the  store  or  other  construction 
work  is  under  way  for  oftentimes  improvements  can  be 
made  then  when  otherwise  they  tippear  impracticable. 

'I'he  exposure  charge  is  of  interest  to  a  majority  of 
stores  since  nearlv  all  are  located  in  congested  value 
districts.  Freijuently.  we  find  wired  glass  windows 
which  are  not  standard.  'I'he  investment  cost  is  there 
but  the  rate  credit  has  been  lost.  Our  feeling  is  that 
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many  stores  can  study  the  exiK)sure  situation  to  their 
advantage.  Unless  you  have  adequate  window  protec¬ 
tion.  an  inferior  neighboring  risk  may  nullify  all  the 
good  things  you  have  done  within  your  own  store.  The 
underwriters  recognize  this  situation  and  charge  accord¬ 
ingly  so  it  will  pay  you  to  study  their  requirements 
in  connection  with  the  exposure  schedule. 

Forms 

We  have  found  a  rare  assortment  of  forms  but  this 
is  one  place  where  originality  does  not  serve  nearly  as 
well  as  standardization.  Most  fire  forms  are  attached 
to  the  N.  Y.  Standard  Policy  since  that  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  states.  The  best  solution  to 
the  form  problem,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  adopt  the  simplest 
and  broadest  form  suited  to  Department  Store  business 
which  will  at  the  same  time  cover  every  possible  tech¬ 
nicality  in  the  standard  policy. 

The  standard  policy  is  complicated  because  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  apply  to  an  extremely  wide  field  and  the  car¬ 
riers  have  to  be  protected.  It  is  possible  and  perfectly 
in  order  to  take  care  of  nearly  all  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  policy  by  use  of  a  correct  form  so  that  about  the 
only  points  left  for  discussion  are  the  fallen  building 
clause,  short  rate  cancellations  and  insurance  on  money 
and  accounts  receivable. 

.Som^ forms  endeavor  to  mention  every  item  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures  and  merchandise  by  name.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  form  which  simply  insures  build¬ 
ings  and  contents  under  one  blanket  policy.  When  own¬ 
ership  and  mortgage  conditions  permit,  our  preference 
is  for  the  blanket  building  and  contents  form;  second, 
specific  buildings  and  blanket  contents ;  and  last,  specific 
coverage  on  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  find  the  stores  just  beginning  to  con¬ 
sider  blanket  building  and  contents,  a  form  of  coverage 
which  maufacturers  have  used  for  years. 

Chances  for  Improvement 

In  reporting  on  the  insurance  carried  by  these  24 
stores,  approximately  2,000  policies  have  been  exam¬ 
ined.  Some  of  the  conditions  found  where  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  are: 

1.  Furniture  and  fixtures  mentioned  by  name  in  both 
building  and  fixture  forms. 

2.  Incorrect  or  no  exclusion  clause  in  the  building 
policy  regarding  foundations  and  cost  of  excava¬ 
tions.  If  omitted,  it  requires  perhaps  10%  more  in¬ 
surance  covering  items  on  which  there  is  very  little 
if  any,  chance  of  loss. 

3.  Incorrect  addresses  of  property  insured. 

4.  \on-concurrent  policies  because  of  endorsement 
changes  not  made  on  all  policies,  corrections  by 
hand  made  on  some  but  not  on  others,  different  co- 
insurance  percentages,  subject  of  insurance  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  property  not  identical  in  all  policies,  fail¬ 
ure  to  replace  old  printed  forms  with  new,  and 
errors  caused  by  typing  instead  of  printing  the 
forms. 

5.  Some  of  the  16  restrictions  in  the  standard  poli¬ 
cy  not  taken  care  of  by  complete  privilege  clause 
in  the  form. 

6.  Personal  property  of  officers  and  employees  not  in¬ 
cluded  although  desired  to  insure  same. 

7.  Use  of  a  100%  co-insurance  clause  without  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  sound  value. 

8.  Inconsistencies  in  rates. 


9.  Difficulty  of  maintaining  proper  control  of  in¬ 
surance  increased  because  of  too  many  policies, 
too  many  expiration  dates,  complicated  and  incor¬ 
rect  forms  instead  of  a  simple  standard  form, 
printed  and  not  subject  to  frequent  change  by  en¬ 
dorsement. 

10.  Coverage  on  merchandise  only,  without  fixtures 
insurance,  leaving  several  thousand  dollars  on  fix¬ 
tures  uncovered. 

11.  Improper  coverage  on  improvements  and  better¬ 
ments. 

Use  &  Occupancy 

Last  year  we  discussed  the  new  co-insurance  form 
in  much  detail.  Now,  from  150  to  200  stores  have 
adopted  the  new  form  and  are  thoroughly  protected 
against  loss  of  earnings  caused  by  fire.  The  new  form 
has  been  used  by  the  Reciprocals  for  over  a  year  on  a 
75%  co-insurance  basis  applied  against  annual  gross 
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Chart  No.  3 

profits  and  at  a  rate  of  about  15%  above  the  old  per 
diem  form  rate  when  stock  replacement  is  included.  The 
stock  companies  have  also  approved  the  new  form  with 
the  rate  question  nearing  solution.  The  Boston  Board  is 
using  the  new  form  on  an  80%  co-insurance  basis  at  a 
rate  increase  of  25%  above  the  old  per  diem  form  rate 
instead  of  the  65%  increase  first  proposed.  This  applies 
to  several  other  Bureaus.  The  Western  Union  a  week 
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or  two  ago  also  adopted  the  80%  basis  and  reduction  of 
rate  increase  from  65%  to  25%.  We  feel  the  Reciprocal 
rate  basis  which  is  about  10%  lower  than  the  present 
stock  company  basis  is  plenty  high  enough  and  will 
ultimately  prevail,  with  the  possibility  that  the  rate  will 


« 

SIMMARY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  LINES  CARRIED 
BY  24  STORES 


13  Stores 
MORE  than 

12  Stores 
LESS  than 

TOTAL 
24  Stores 

1. 

Accounts  Receivable 

$2,000,000.00 

0 

$2,000,000.00 

0 

0 

2. 

Boiler  Explosion 

7 

4 

11 

3. 

Check  Alteration 

9 

6 

15 

4. 

Earthquake 

2 

0 

2 

5. 

Engine  Breakdown 

3 

2 

5 

6. 

Explosion 

1 

0 

1 

7. 

Fidelity  Bonds 

9 

4 

■  13 

8. 

Flood 

0 

0 

0 

9. 

Hail 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

Leasehold 

2 

2 

4 

11. 

Marine 

4 

0 

4 

1’. 

Misc.  Cent.  Liability 

1 

0 

1 

13. 

t)pen  Stock  Burglary 

1 

2 

3 

14. 

Plate  Glass 

8 

7 

15 

15. 

Profits 

1 

0 

1 

16. 

Rain 

1 

0 

1 

17. 

Rec.  Cont.  Liability 

5 

3 

8 

18. 

Riot 

1 

0 

1 

19. 

Show  Window  Burglary 

3 

0 

3 

30. 

Specific  Fur  Burglary 

3 

0 

3 

21. 

Spkr.  Leak. — Bldgs. 

5 

2 

7 

22. 

Spkr.  Leak. — Contents 

11 

8 

19 

23. 

Tornado 

2 

3 

5 

24. 

Transit 

9 

5 

M 

25. 

Use  &  Occupancy 

11 

4 

15 

26. 

Water  Damage 

4 

1 

5 

Chart  iVo.  4 

go  even  lower  in  time.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  accept 
any  reasonable  rate  basis  until  such  time  as  actual  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  new  form  shows  the  premium  too 
high. 

There  has  been  no  form  of  coverage  found  in  these 
24  surveys  on  which  revision  is  needed  so  much  as 
on  U.  &  O.  The  reason  for  so  much  under-insurance 
and  misunderstanding  is  apparently  due  to  what  a  year 
ago  was  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  compute  the 
U.  &  O.  valuation  only  on  conditions  which  would  pre¬ 
vail  after  the  property  had  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  fact  that  probably  98  out  of  every  100  losses 
would  involve  only  partial  interruption  or  total  inter¬ 
ruption  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and  there¬ 
fore  require  continuance  of  practically  all  expenses, 
seems  to  have  l>een  lost  sight  of.  Then  because  of  the 
per  diem  restriction  in  the  old  form,  amounting  to  100% 
co-insurance  against  full  gross  profits,  the  store  auto¬ 
matically  under-insures  itself  by  from  50%  to  60%. 

Leasehold 

We  have  found  some  very  definite  coverage  needed 
on  leasehold  interest  which  in  a  general  way  covers  the 
increased  rental  for  the  term  of  the  lease  caused  when 
the  old  lease  is  cancelled  by  fire  and  also  under  certain 
conditions,  the  unamortized  portion  of  improvements 
and  betterments.  Each  case  has  to  studied  individ¬ 
ually.  Whenever  you  lease  a  property,  the  fire  clause  in 


the  lease  should  be  analyzed  to  see  whether  you  have  an 
insurable  leasehold  interest.  You  can  then  weigh  the 
probability  of  loss  against  the  cost  of  coverage  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  to  purchase  insurance. 

(Full  details  regarding  the  best  types  of  “Transporta¬ 
tion”  and  “Automobile”  coverage  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Bulletin*  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Kimball. 
For  that  reason,  his  discussion  of  those  items  has  been 
deleted  from  this  paper.  Our  members  are  referred  to 
the  May  issue. — Editor’s  Note.). 

Public  and  Elevator  Liability 

The  question  of  limits  is  interesting  because  of  such 
wide  variation  in  practice.  Limits  range  from  5/10,000 
to  over  a  million.  We  know  of  one  store  which  in¬ 
creased  the  passenger  elevator  limits  from  5/10,000  to 
20/150.000  after  suffering  a  loss  in  excess  of  their 
original  limits.  Fortunately  an  increase  in  limits  does 
not  call  for  a  proportionate  increase  in  premium.  The 
average  limits  appear  to  be  about  15/30,000.  The  ratio 
of  1  to  2  seems  out  of  line  for  an  elevator  holding  15 
or  18  people. 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  this  coverage,  there  is 
much  over-insurance.  Very  frequently  buildings  are  not 
covered  at  all  although  considerable  damage  can  be 
done  to  sheathed  ceilings,  decorations  and  finish  and 
the  cost  for  a  small  amount  of  insurance  is  almost  negli¬ 
gible.  This  coverage  seems  to  l>e  particularly  subject 
to  carelessness  such  as  wrong  coinsurance  percentage, 
omission  of  fixtures,  incorrect  warranties  and  rates. 

Tornado  and  Earthquake 

Five  of  the  24  stores  are  carrying  tornado  insurance 
and  two  earthquake.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
to  jnirchase  insurance  or  carry  your  own  risk  without 
giving  consideration  to  the  “fallen  building”  clause  in 
the  standard  fire  })olicy  used  by  most  states.  This  clause 
says  that  if  a  building  or  any  material  part  thereof, 
falls  except  as  a  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  the  fire 
ix)licy  shall  immediately  cease.  Who  can  define  the 
phrase  “if  the  building  or  any  material  part  thereof 
falls.”  so  as  to  know  how  little  the  damage  by  tornado, 
earthquake,  explo.sion  and  collapse  may  be  which  will 
bring  the  fallen  building  clause  into  play? 

Recently  the  companies  have  provided  a  so-called 
“bridging  the  fire-tornado  gap  endorsement”  which 
makes  the  tornado  policy  pay  any  fire  loss  following 
damage  by  tornado  providing  the  fire  policy  is  voided 
by  application  of  the  “fallen  building”  clause.  In  earth¬ 
quake  insurance,  this  arrangement  has  always  prevailed 
except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  gap  is  bridged 
by  endorsing  out  the  “fallen  building”  clause  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  additional  premium. 

Just  at  present  there  is  no  choice  except  assuming 
the  risk  yourself  or  buying  earthquake  and  tornado  in¬ 
surance  and  using  the  “bridging  the  fire-tornado  gap 
endorsement.”  In  the  Middle  West  where  some  losses 
by  tornado  occur,  an  appreciable  number  of  stores  buy 
tornado  coverage  but  very  few  elsewhere.  With  very 
few  exceptions  we  have  found  no  earthquake  insurance 
in  force  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Boston. 
There  are  many  miscellaneous  lines  of  minor  loss 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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WARREN  J.  HUNTER 

December  28.  1884— July  4,  1925 

I  Tribute  by  Carlos  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Conijiany,  Detroit,  delivered  at  the 
1th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Controllers'  Conf^ress 


It  was  inevitable  he  should  be  appointed  to 
the  Standardization  Committee,  and  I  do  not 
dis])arajje  the  devotion  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  other  meml)ers  of  that  Committee  when  I 
say  that  his  was  the 
outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Standardiz¬ 
ation  Plan,  for  un¬ 
ceasingly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  task, 
unstintingly  he  gave  of 
himself,  physically  and 
mentally,  that  the  work 
might  l)e  a  success. 
And  largely  because  of 
him  and  his  efforts,  it 
was  such  a  success  that 
today  it  is  a  part  of 
the  daily  routine  of 
practically  every  retail 
store  in  this  country, 
and  in  many  stores  in 
other  countries. 

Xt)  man  can  be  dead 
until  his  influence 
ceases.  Warren  Hun- 
'  ter  shall  live  so  long 
as  there  is  a  retail 
store  in  the  L'nited 


Gathered  here  in  onr  .Seventh  Annual 
Convention,  it  is  projier  and  fitting,  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  our  program,  that  we  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  a  token  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the 

In 

honor 

honor  ' 


more 

ourselves,  for  Warren 
Hunter  is  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress. 

Of  him  and  the  work 
he  di<l  there  are  re¬ 
minders  in  the  dailv 
task  of  each  one  of 
us,  and  so  long  as  the 
craft  of  retailing  shall 
continue  as  one  of  the 
processes  of  distrihut- 
ing  the  product#  of  the 
world  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and 
Canada,  his  memory 
shall  be  green  in  the 
hearts,  not  only  of 
those  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  but  of  all 
those  who  are  engaged 
in  that  craft. 

Those  of  you  who 
attended  the  Ctmven- 
tion  held  in  Cleveland 
in  1920,  at  which  for 
the  first  time,  in  formal  fashion  there  gathered  more  tha 
the  retail  accountants  of  the  country,  may  recall,  ganizatioi 
as  I  recall,  your  first  ac(juaintance  wtih  Warren  Directors 
Hunter.  Strong  and  virile,  handsome,  not  only  He  was 
with  a  rare  degree  of  physical  i)erfection  but  at  a  greal 
with  the  rarer  quality  of  a  keen  intellect  lighting  for  he  w 
up  his  expressive  face,  he  stamped  that  conven-  Ifilities  o 
tion.  and  every  other  which  he  attended,  with  Boanl  nr 
the  impress  t)f  his  deep  and  thorough  under-  fnnn  ye; 
standing  of  the  problems  confronting  retailers,  the  detai 
and  retail  accountants,  in  particular.  His  was  him  and 
an  outstanding  figure  at  that  first  meeting  oi  our  delil) 
ours  when  we  were  trying  to  find  ourselves,  and  was  alw: 
he  had  a  large  part  in  determining  that  our  first  devoted  i 
activity  should  Ire  to  standardize  the  practice  of  He  ha( 
retail  accounting.  ing.  for 

{Contiuucd  on  f'aijc  ; 


\\  ARRKX  J.  HlNTFR 
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(^o»  operative  Bejiinnings  in  Mark  Down  Control 

Tlie  I’relimiiiary  Steps  Are  Taken  in  the  First  Concertetl 
Attack  Upon  a  Frineipal  Factor  in  the  Cost  of  Retailinij 

Ailflrrus  l»y  Dwii)  K.  Moskr.  Cuiirail  &  Co..  Inr..  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  C.oiitrollers"  Coiifjress 

Di  king  llie  past  few  years  it  li.'is  lieconie  more  which  would  indicate  tlie  direction  in  which  the  work 
.;enerally  recognized  that  the  element  of  mark  should  he  carried  on.  At  the  outset  there  was  consid- 
di»wns  or  sUx'k  losses,  or  whatever  thev  mav  he  erahle  discussion  of  the  causes  of  mark  downs  and  a 
termed  is  the  lar^jest  sinj^le  item  of  the  cost  of  flistrihu-  classification  was  worketl  out  listin}^  these  causes  under 
tion;  that  is.  if  this  element  were  listed  as  a  functional  the  followinjx  twelve  heads, 
cost,  for  recent  compilations  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  1.  Mcirluimlisc  ami  Biiyimj  Errors. 

have  shown  us  that  it  varies  a.  Styles  or  patterns 

from  six  to  almost  twelve 
percent  of  the  volume  of 
sales. 

Possibly  it  is  because  the 
ratios  have  lieen  increasing; 
that  our  attention  to  the 
problem  has  become  more 
direct.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
year’s  compilations  show  a 
favorable  trend  in  the  curve 
or  not.  But  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  trend,  even  if 
favorable,  has  not  brought  us 
back  into  what  might  be 
termed  a  safe  quota  again. 

Action  Taken 

It  is  in  a  way  strange  that 
an  earlier  approach  has  not 
been  made  to  this  problem. 

By  the  aid  of  our  standard 
classification  of  expense  we 
have  segregated  and  classified 
under  natural  divisions  and 
functional  classifications  all 
of  the  expenses  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  in  the  final  analyses 
the  percentages  are  very 
small,  and  yet,  there  are  very 
few  stores  where  more  than 
the  most  meagre  information 
is  at  hand  to  deal  with  this 
menace  of  stock  losses. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’ 

Group  and  the  Controllers’ 

Congress  at  the  Hotel  Penn-  Marking. 

sylvania,  February  9th  last,  the  first  steps  were  taken  It  will  lx  seen  from  a  study  of  the  twelve  general 
towards  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  mark  downs,  causes  appearing  in  the  list  of  markdown  classifications 
and  a  general  committee  was  appointed  under  the  lead-  that  there  are  many  different  influences  which  conspire 
ership  of  Major  F.  W.  Tully  of  the  R.  H.  White  to  produce  the  item  finally  known  as  a  mark  down  ratio. 
Company,  Boston,  to  carry  on  the  work  during  this  These  influences  reach  as  far  back  as  the  sales  estimates 
year.  and  carry  through  until  the  merchandise  which  has  been 

Classify  the  Causes  bought  is  finally  disposed  of.  The  judgment  of  many 

persons  (and  not  all  of  them  on  the  buying  staff) 
Major  Tully  called  a  series  of  meetings  of  Merchan-  contribute  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  therefore  that 
dise  Alanagers  and  Controllers  of  the  Boston  stores  the  present  rule-of-thumb  measurement  should  be  per- 
with  the  belief  that  preliminary  steps  might  lx  taken  mitted  to  redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  merchandising 


r\ET.ULS  of  the  first  concerted  at- 
L  y  tack  on  the  Mark  Dojcn  problem 
are  contained  in  this  paper  by  Mr. 
Mocser,  who  describes  the  preliminary 
work  that  is  being  done  in  a  joint  study 
undertaken  some  time  ago  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group.  The  importance  of 
finding  a  solution  to  mark  dozen  losses  is 
ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Moescr. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Major 
Tully  a  group  of  outstanding  Boston 
merchants  is  conducting  the  initial  steps 
in  the  survey  in  that  city  because  of  the 
recogniced  difficulty  of  tackling  the  job 
on  a  mtioned  scale  until  the  problem  is 
understood.  The  following  list  of  depart¬ 
ments  is  being  studied :  IV omen’s 
Dresses  (high  and  low  cost),  Misses’ 
Dresses,  Furs,  Millinery,  IV omen’s  and 
Misses’  Coats  (high  and  low  cost), 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Shoes,  Women’s 
Hosiery  and  Gloves,  Handbags,  Silk 
Dress  Goods  and  Upholstery. 

Mr.  Moeser  describes  how  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  buyers,  merchandise  men  and  con¬ 
trollers  has  been  enlisted,  how  standards 
of  investigation  are  being  set  up  zohich 
can  be  applied  elsezvhere.  This  study  de¬ 
serves  the  close  attention  and  support  of 
every  member  of  the  Association.  It  has 
possibilities  zvhich  cannot  be  estimated. 


b.  Fabrics 

c.  Colors 
fl.  Sizes 

c.  Quantities 

2.  Broken  .Issortments. 

3.  Competition. 

(verified  by  comparison 
office) 

4.  Lozeer  Cost  Level. 

(to  meet  changes  in  price 
in  wholesale  market 
depreciating  retail  val¬ 
ue) 

5.  Special  Sales. 

C).  Age  Limit  Reached. 

7.  Shopzcorn,  Soiled,  or 

Damage. 

8.  Allozeances  to  Customers. 

9.  Style  or  Model  Pieces. 

10.  Remnants. 

(piece  goods  only) 

11.  Consolidating  Price 

Lines. 

(where  too  many  price 
lines  exist) 

12.  Other  Causes. 

There  are  five  other  classi¬ 
fications  of  items  which  are 
in  some  stores  permitted  to 
affect  the  mark  down  ratio, 
but  which  in  reality  never 
should  be  so  handled ;  namely, 

1.  Inventory  Shortages. 

2.  Sample  Allowances. 

3.  Theft  or  Shoplifting. 

4.  Discounts  (Employees’ 

and  Customers’) 

5.  Clerical  Errors  in 
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and  buying  staff  almost  exclusively  when  there  are  so 
many  other  persons  involved.  We  shall  consider  one  or 
two  of  these  to  make  the  point  clear : 

Item  I — Merchandising  and  Buying  Errors.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  have  the  general  store  policy  to  blame  for  an 
overstocked  condition  brought  about  by  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  put  a  department  over.  The  buyer  may  be 
instructed  to  go  after  a  certain  volume  of  business  and 
may  carry  the  planning  through  correctly  in  view  of  the 
policy  laid  down  for  him,  and  yet  when  the  season’s 
figures  are  finally  presented  most  of  the  discredit  will 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  buying  staff. 

Item  III — Competition.  While  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
the  resix)nsibility  for  mark  downs,  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion  it  is  evident  that  the  buyer  is  not  responsible  for 
all  of  the  mark  downs  taken  under  this  head. 

Other  instances  will  occur  to  you  as  you  scan  this 
list  wherein  the  responsibility  for  the  mark  down  is  not 
easily  located.  Indeed  in  many  instances  it  is  a  divided 
responsibilty.  My  reason  for  treating  at  length  on  this 
matter  of  responsibility  is  that  it  is  necessary^  that  the 
results  of  our  study  be  properly  used,  else  instead  of 
pointing  the  way  towards  the  solution  w’e  shall  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  profitless  disturbances. 

For  example :  It  will  be  only  human  for  the  buyers 
to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  classify¬ 
ing  mark  downs  if  it  is  found  that  all  of  the  errors  dis¬ 
closed  are  laid  to  the  account  of  the  buying  staff.  In 
some  stores  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  wrong 
cause  to  be  assigned  for  mark  down  and  this  would  not 
necessarily  represent  a  total  untruth.  There  could  be 
many  instances  wherein  a  buyer  might  charge  to  Item 
IV  “Lower  Cost  Level”  a  mark  down  which  should  be 
charged  to  Item  III — “Competition,”  or  even  Item  I 
“Merchandising  and  Buying  Errors.”  The  greatest 
harm  will  l)e  done  if  any  action  is  taken  in  the  stores 
which  is  unfair  to  those  in  charge  of  merchandise. 

Approaching  the  Prohleni 

It  might  l)e  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  it  has 
been  difficult  to  segregate  from  the  statement  of  the 
problem  those  other  aspects  which  might  l)e  more 
properly  regarded  as  the  personal  approach  toward  the 
solution,  but  the  causes  are  so  deep-seated  and  difficult 
to  trace  that  no  apjtroach  can  be  made  to  it  without  a 
realization  of  the  danger  of  jumiiing  to  conclusionii 
when  the  first  results  shall  be  shown.  Indeed  I  should 
prefer  to  advise  that  no  criticism  should  spring  from 
the  first  figures,  because  otherwise  the  subsequent  fig¬ 
ures  might  l)e  incorrect  but  much  more  soothing. 

The  classification  of  causes  is  the  first  step.  This 
must  not  be  adopted  in  a  perfunctory  way  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  and  understanding  of  the  meaning  must 
be  made  before  it  is  safe  to  classify.  We  are  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  babel  which  has  resulted  from  lack  of 
standard  terminology  in  store  accounting,  much  of  which 
exists  today.  In  the  mark  down  study  in  Boston  it  was 
found  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Merchandise 
Men,  Buyers,  and  Assistant  Buyers  of  all  the  stores 
to  e.xplain  to  them  what  was  being  done  and  what  is 
meant  by  the  classification,  and  it  fs  Itelieved  that  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  have  further  meetings  to  insure  a 
more  ])erfect  understanding  and  a  uniform  use  of  the 
system. 


To  a  large  e.xtent  the  assignment  of  the  causes  will 
be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  buyer,  but  complete  control 
should  not  l)e  permitted  to  rest  there.  Through  the 
Controller  the  department  clericals  should  be  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  meaning  of  the  classification,  and  the 
Division  Merchandisers,  where  these  exist,  should  scru¬ 
tinize  as  never  before  the  causes  defined.  Sampling  of 
mark  downs  should  be  used  when  a  complete  check  is 
not  possible. 

Possibly  I  have  assumed  too  much  as  to  the  exactness 
with  which  mark  downs  are  taken  and  recorded.  Before 
proceeding  further  it  should  be  emphasized  that  much 
Off  the  present  unsatisfactory  inventory  shortage  ratio 
in  some  stores  is  directly  attributable  to  a  careless  or 
iniproper  system  of  taking  mark  downs.  There  is  no 
need,  even  in  a  small  store  with  a  small  staff,  of  the 
present  lax  system  which  prevails  with  respect  to  price 
changes  in  many  establishments,  and  it  must  be  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  proper  approach  either  to  the 
solution  of  inventor)'  shortage  or  mark  down  problems 
without  the  highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  in  re¬ 
cording  price  changes. 

Responsibility  Must  Be  Shared 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  all  the  responsibility  for 
these  items  should  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
buyer  of  the  department,  but  must  be  shared  by  the 
management  of  the  store.  The  management,  and  not 
the  buyer,  is  primarily  responsible  if  records  are  kept 
in  a  careless  way.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Controller 
to  know  and  to  see  to  it  that  proper  records  are  kept 
in  the  departments  as  well  as  in  the  control  office,  and, 
if  the  actions  of  the  Controller  are  hampered  by  the 
Imyers  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Management  to  see 
that  the  buyers  are  made  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mechanics  of  the  working 
out  of  this  problem  will  call  for  a  manual  which  will 
set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  exact  meanings  of 
the  mark  down  classifications  and  which  will  indicate 
with  as  much  exactness  as  i)ossible.  their  application. 
There  will  l)e  many  times  when  it  may  be  possible  to 
classify  a  mark  down  in  more  than  one  place,  but  there 
will  be  much  less  difficulty  and  confusion  if  such  a 
manual  is  prepared  and  adopted  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  method. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  such  items  as  inventor)' 
shortages,  sample  allowances,  theft,  discounts  (employ¬ 
ees’  and  customers’),  clerical  errors,  and  similar  known 
causes  for  inventory  changes  should  not  be  permitted  to 
appear  under  the  heading  of  Mark  Downs.  It  is  some¬ 
times  assumed  that  because  these  items  must  be  a]>plied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  retail  inventory  that  they  should 
be  ])ut  into  the  mark  down  column.  They  should  either 
be  accorded  a  separate  column  each,  or  should  be  bulked 
together  separately  from  the  mark  down  total.  But  the 
former  course  is  the  better,  at  least  with  respect  to  such 
important  items  as  inventory  shortages. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  general  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  at  an  early  stage  of  its  work  present  a  stand¬ 
ard  mark  down  plan  starting  with  the  classification  and 
a  manual  for  the  practical  handling  of  mark  downs  or 
all  items  which  are  in  any  way  related  to  mark  downs. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Draw-Back  Charges  and 

Unit  Merchandise  Control 


discussed  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
Convention  are  two  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  present-day  merchandising 
problems. 

Draw-Back  Charges — a  new  system  for 
handling  charge-sends,  routes  all  pack¬ 
ages  direct  to  the  delivery  room  while 
the  charge  check  is  being  authorized  in 
the  credit  department.  It  means  lower 
authorizing  costs  less  congestion 

the  release  of  valuable  delivery 

space. 

Only  by  Lamson  carriers  can  these 
charge  checks  be  sent  directly 
safely  surely  to  the  authorizing 


section — even  while  the  package  is  on 
its  way  to  the  delivery  room. 

Unit  Merchandise  Control  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  effects  skillful  buying 
through  analysis  of  sales  possibilities. 
The  one  safe  method  of  accomplishing 
this  is  through  the  immediate  centraliz¬ 
ing  of  all  written  sales  records. 

Lamson  carriers  keep  the  modern  mer¬ 
chant  in  constant  touch  with  his  selling 
departments  and  furnish  the  best  me¬ 
dium  for  complete  merchandise  control. 
A  booklet  discussing  Draw-Back 
Charges  and  its  application  to  your 
store  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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One  more  point  suggests  itself,  and  that  is  the  matter 
of  Item  \TII — ".lllozcanci's  to  Customers'' — some¬ 
times  calletl  ".Idjustinents.”  Under  the  Standard  ^leth- 
0(1  of  Accounting  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  there 
appears  tinder  classification  “Selling  Exiiense.  Adjust¬ 
ment  Ctfiice  5308-9” — Custimiers'  Claims,  d'his  would 
appear  to  lie  a  fairly  definite  allocation,  hut  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  it  is  not  a  itoint  on  which  there  is  uni¬ 
formity. 

In  preparation  of  this  pajier  our  New  York  office  sent 
out  a  memorandum  asking  for  the  method  of  handling 
adjustments  and  claims,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
are  many  ditTerent  systems  in  use.  Some  stores  do  not 
ex{>ense  any  allowances  or  adjustments,  hut  let  them 
all  appear  as  mark  downs.  Some  charge  to  mark  downs 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  unsatisfactory  merchandise, 
while  in  still  others  it  is  believed  that  the  only  proper 
charge  under  the  expense  division  is  the  adjustment 
which  is  entirely  unfair,  but  which  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  goodwill.  Even  the  latter  character¬ 
ization.  plain  as  it  may  seem,  offers  ground  for  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  may  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
classes — (1)  that  where  the  customer  has  absolutely 
nothing  on  which  to  base  her  claim  except  an  hallucin¬ 
ation.  and  (2)  that  wherein  the  customer  builds  up  a 
ver\’  considerable  claim  on  the  ver\’  smallest  grounds. 

It  may  be  considered  somewhat  hopeless  to  obtain 
absolutely  uniformity,  but  at  any  rate,  study  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  prevailing  improved  methods  will  do  much  to 
make  our  figures  comparable  and  therefore  useful. 

Using  the  Figures 

The  best  possible  use  to  be  made  of  the  figures  would 
be  at  the  time  of  sales  planning  and  all  that  enters  into 
planning  up  to  the  time  of  actual  signing  of  a  purchase 
order.  This  includes  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
sales  estimates,  formulation  of  model  stocks,  establish¬ 
ment  of  price  ranges,  determination  of  promotion  and 
advertising  allotment,  and  many  other  factors. 

Even  the  most  opinionated  buyer  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  advantage  which  such  a  survey  would 
give  if  presented  in  time  to  avoid  repetition  of  last 
season’s  mistakes,  and  even  the  most  conscientious  and 
good-tempered  buyer  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  and 
made  less  efficient  if  the  results  of  last  season  are  pre¬ 
sented  en  masse  with  an  accusing  finger  laying  to  his 
account  the  aggregate  of  all  the  blame  indicated  by  the 
shocking  array  of  facts. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fair  and 
liberal  acknowledgement  of.  the  part  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  played  in  the  results  when  discussing  these 
matters  with  the  buying  staff.  I  have  rarely  found  a 
buyer  who  would  refuse  to  accept  any  responsibility  for 
what  could  be  reasonably  shown  to  be  his  mistakes  if 
these  were  presented  as  a  means  of  improving  future 
conditions. 

U’hat  is  a  correct  and  reasonable  mark  dozon  ratio? 
This  is  an  unanswerable  question  now.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  possible,  after  standardization  of  mark  downs, 
to  set  an  acceptable  standard  by  classifications  before 
the  advent  of  each  new  season — which  might  guide  the 
buyer  in  making  decisions,  the  results  of  which  would 
later  by  judged  by  the  inexorable  rule  of  comparison 
by  percentage. 


There  are  many  things  which  have  not  been  tmuheil 
upon  hut  the  Committee  is  cou-'idering  the  incln-ion 
in  its  study  of  practically  every  pha.»e.  For  e.xample: 
later  there  may  come  a  realiz.ation  of  mark  dowu'  bv 
time  or  period  as  well  as  by  causes — this  for  the  -.iir- 
pose  of  indicating  whether  mark  downs  taken  fiuicklv 
are  the  most  effective  in  the  long  run. 

I  hojie  the  Committee  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  talked 
about  their  work  in  advance  of  presentation  of  their 
report.  My  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
need  for  preparation  in  all  our  stores  before  the  results 
of  the  Committee's  report  may  he  applied  througlujut  the 
country.  It  seems  t(j  me  that  it  would  expedite  the 
whole  matter  if  the  classification  were  adopted  hv  all 
of  our  stores  even  before  the  method  of  working  out  the 
cooitertitive  features  was  finally  decided  upon.  In  our 
store  and  in  some  others  the  classification  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  present  time  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
compilation  all  we  shall  have  to  do  is  to  furnish  the 
figures.  If  we  wait  until  tfie  joint  plan  is  decided  upon 
there  will  be  the  added  burden  of  preparation. 

Then  again  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion  will  develop  unanticipated  needs  for  revision  and 
amplification,  and  this  of  course  is  a  part  of  the  work 
which  should  be  made  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  Ije- 
fore  we  attempt  cooperative  figures. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  reduction  of  25% 
in  the  average  of  mark  downs  throughout  the  country 
would  probably  be  enough  to  pay  all  the  dividends  that 
will  Ik;  paid  this  year  by  retail  stores.  From  what  I 
have  observed  of  the  published  figures  on  operations  of 
department  stores  the  net  profit  runs  all  the  way  from 
2%  to  6%  of  the  turnover  and  while  there  are  some 
stores  doing  better  and  some  worse,  yet  these  figures 
indicate  how  narrow  is  the  margin  of  profit. 

Where  Savings  Are  Worth  While 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  need  for  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  with  all  our 
talked  of  efficiency  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  field  which 
is  so  fruitful  for  a  reduction  in  retail  prices  and  an 
increase  in  operating  profits  as  the  mark  down  field. 
The  unnecessary  mark  down — the  mark  down  which 
might  be  avoided — is  an  evil  in  many  instances  even  for 
the  person  who  buys  the  goods,  for  immense  quantities 
of  undesirable  gcKxis  are  made  and  sold  at  prices  which 
represent  no  profit  to  the  distributor  and  are  bought 
merely  because  of  the  low  price  and  represent  in  a 
consi<le»’able  measure  consumer’s  money  wasted.  Any¬ 
thing  may  be  sold  at  a  price,  and  heedless  dollars  are 
attracted  by  cheap  things  carelessly  bought  and  sold  at 
a  loss.  All  these  dollars  going  into  channels  of  attrac¬ 
tive.  desirable,  useful  things  would  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

If  we  apply  the  average  mark  down  ratio  to  the 
volume  of  business  represented  by  the  stores  involved 
in  the  Harvard  investigation  for  1924  we  are  faced  with 
the  colossal  aggregate  of  $84,130,000  (613  stores)  and 
of  course  this  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total. 
This  is  a  matter  which  might  reasonably  interest  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Secretary  Hoover  has  been  working  to  eliminate  waste 
in  industry.  How  much  better  for  us  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  insofar  as  it  is  possible  of  solution  through  our 
own  efforts! 
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Sii|»i)ort  As<ke(l  for  Amendment  to  Stop 
Abuse  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 

Mcniiiers  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  are  urt^ed  to  add  their  individual  ajjpeals  to  those  of 
other  merchants  for  Congressional  action  on  an  im¬ 
portant  amendment  to  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that  debtors  who  ha<l 
liabilities  less  than  S500  could  not  take  advantajie  of 
the  relief  provided  by  a  voluntary  petition  in  hank- 
niptcy. 

The  addition  of  this  provision  would  stoj)  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  i)eople  from  avoidinj^  the  full  payment  of  their 
deht>.  Under  the  present  law  the  debtor  who  has  small 
ohliftations  which  he  wishes  to  evade  may  simply  file 
a  voluntary  petition  and  shed  his  indebtedness  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost  hut  a  little  inconvenience. 

The  Retailers'  Xational  Council,  of  which  the  X.  R. 

D.  (j.  is  a  member,  has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  amentlment.  So  have  the  Xational  .\s.sociation 
of  Retail  Grocers  and  other  trade  b(Mlies.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  our  meml)ers  e.xpress  their  ideas  on  this 
amendment  to  Hon.  (George  S.  Graham,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Judiciary,  House  ( )fifice  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  amendment  is  referred  to  as  H.  R. 

9691,  and  would  read  as  follows : 

"Section  4.— WHO  .M.\Y  BECO.ME  BANKRUPTS— 

■Any  person  who  owes  debts  to  the  amount  of  S500.(H)  or  over, 
except  a  municipal,  railroad,  insurance  or  banking  corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  -Act,  as  a  voluntary 
bankrupt.’’ 

More  Replies  Needed  to  Make  Transit 
Insurance  Study  of  High  Value 

The  Traffic  Group  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
on  the  subject  of  transit  insurance.  While  the  time  has 
been  too  short  to  analyze  all  the  replies,  our  study  so 
far  has  convinced  us  that  some  of  our  memlfers  are  pay¬ 
ing  t(H)  high  a  rate  for  their  transit  insurance.  Quite 
a  number  of  them  are  still  insuring  their  shipments  with 
the  transportation  companies.  This  is  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  blanket  form  of  insurance. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  rates  Ifeing  paid 
by  member  stores.  It  fretjuently  happens  that  stores 
with  an  unusually  good  loss  and  damage  e.xperience. 
will  he  able  to  secure  transit  insurance  at  a  rate  lower 
than  other  stores  whose  experience  is  not  so  good,  but 
the  replies  to  our  questionnaire  indicate  some  of  the 
stores  are  paying  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  premi¬ 
um.  This  applies  to  marine  insurance,  insurance  on  ex¬ 
cess  valuation  only  on  express  shipments,  parcel  post 
insurance,  and  other  forms  of  insurance  on  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit. 

( )ur  study  is  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  collective  experience  of  our  memlfers  on  transit 
insurance  and  to  suggest  to  them  ways  in  which  thev 
may  be  able  to  secure  the  broadest  coverage  at  the 
lowest  rates. 

If  you  have  not  replied  to  our  questionnaire,  we  hope 
you  will  do  so  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Our  study 
is  being  made  for  your  benefit  and  you  can  help  by 
furnishing  the  information  requested. 

Say  you  satu  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Seen-W^nted-Sold 


These  are  the  three  steps  in  successful  modeiii 
merchandising.  People  buy  by  “eye,”  to  a  great 
extent.  Catch  the  customer’s  eye  and  you  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  a  sale.  Q  Welch- 
Wilmarth  store  planning  is  done  with  this  fun¬ 
damental  principle  always  in  mind  and  Welch- 
Wilmarth  fixtures  are  designed  and  made  to 
display  the  merchandise  to  best  advantage,  to 
catch  the  eye  and  create  the  desire  to  buy. 
Q  Thousands  of  stores,  through  their  increased 
business,  attest  the  correctness  of  Welch-Wil- 
marth  plans.  The  experience  gained  through 
planning  and  installing  equipment  for  success¬ 
ful  stores  everywhere,  are  at  your  disposal  for 
the  asking.  Q  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  let  us  study  your  individual  requirements 
and  make  recommendations  without  obligation. 


Welch  ^Wilmarth  Cbipn 


Rel)r<sentatiucs  in  t>i'incil>al  cities 
London  Representatives: 

COURTNEY  POPE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  London,  N.  15,  England 


Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  representative  make  planning  suggestions 
for  my  store,  without  obligation. 
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Figuring  Profits  From  Deferred  Payment  Sales 

Tendency  to  Overestimate  Their  Real  Earnings  Is  Failing 
Common  Among  Department  Stores — Proper  Methods  Outlined 
Add  ress  by  J.  P.  Friedman,  C.  P.  A.,  to  the  Controllers’  Congress 


SELLING  of  merchandise  on  the  installment  or 
deferred  ])ayment  plan  on  a  large  scale  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  development  in  dei)artment  stores. 
From  my  exjierience  with  a  considerable  number  of 
stores  it  api)ears  that  not  enough  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  pro{)er  determination  of  profits  from  this 
class  of  sales.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  cases  toward 
the  overstatement  of  the  profit  earned.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  present  discussion  to  bring  out  the  correct  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  more  important  elements  entering  into  the 
detennination  of  jjrofits  from  deferred  payment  sales. 

Generally,  such  profit  may  be  determined  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  deferring  the  profit  at  the  time  the  sale 
is  made  and  including  it  in  income  only  in  proportion 
to  collections ;  and  second,  by  including  the  entire  profit 
in  income  immedately  upon  making  the  sale  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  cash,  charge  and  C.  O.  D.  sales. 

The  First  Method 

.\  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  regarding  the  first  of  these  methods — that  of  in¬ 
cluding  i)rofits  in  income  only  in  proportion  to  collec¬ 
tions.  The  method  has  been  sanctioned  for  income  and 
])rofits  tax  purjK)ses  under  the  regulations  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  more  recently  by  the  i)rovisions  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1926.  The  method  is  rather  a 
simple  one.  As  an  illustration,  if  goods  costing  $1(X). 
CKXXOO  are  sold  for  $U)0.(.XX).00.  the  resultant  gross 
])rortt  is  3/1/2  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  sale,  the  only 
amount  included  in  income  is  d/j-j  i)er  cent  of  the 
initial  deposit  and  thereafter  the  same  percentage  of  all 
collections.  If  at  the  close  of  the  period,  .say  $120.0(X).CX) 
remains  uncollected,  the  deferred  profit  is  set  tip  as 
37l'j  per  cent  of  that  amount,  or  $45.tXX).tX). 

Vet.  this  obviously  simple  method  raises  a  number  of 
fpiestions.  It  is  customary  in  connection  with  jlales  of 
this  character  to  charge  the  customer  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  Such  interest  is  sometimes  called  a 
carrving  charge  or  a  service  charge,  or  by  some  simi¬ 
lar  designation.  In  determining  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
period  under  this  first  method  the  (piestion  arises 
whether  or  not  the  etitire  amount  of  the  interest  should 
he- included  in  earnings  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 
There  is  a  further  tiuestion  whether  the  answer  would 
he  modified  if  the  carrying  charge  were  more  or  less 
than  a  normal  rate  of  interest  ui^on  the  unpaid  balance. 
It  seems  quite  clear,  since  nnder  this  method  the  profit 
is  included  in  earnings  only  pro  rata  in  accordance  with 
collecti»)ns.  that  the  carrying  charge  should  similarly 
l)e  inchuled  only  pro  rata  in  accorilance  with  collections. 
W  hether  the  interest  charge  is  higher  or  lower  than  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  outstanding  balance  does 
not  alter  the  situation.  The  gross  profit  and  the  interest, 
which  are  but  two  elements  of  the  income,  should  both 
l)c  handled  alike  and  deferred. 

For  ordinary  charge  accounts  it  is  customary  to  set 


uj)  a  re.serve  for  doubtful  accounts.  Under  the  method 
of  deferring  gross  profit  a  similar  reserve  is  customarily 
not  considered  necessary,  as  in  case  the  customer  does 
not  pa\%  the  goods  can  usually  l)e  rep<jssessed  and  a 
loss  is  not  incurred,  the  profit  on  the  goods  not  having 
l)een  included  in  income.  However,  in  a  few  instances 
customers  disap|)ear  and  the  g(K)ds  cannot  l)e  kxrated. 
It  is  for  losses  of  this  character  that  a  reserve  for 
doubtful  accounts  should  l)e  provided  even  under  the 
first  basis,  although  admittedly  the  reserve  need  not  be 
large,  as  e.xperience  will  he  found  to  have  demonstrated 
that  losses  of  this  character  have  usually  l)een  small. 

Profit  Counted  At  Once 

W’e  come  now  to  the  second  method  referred  to 
])reviously — that  of  including  the  entire  profit  from 
deferred  payment  sales  in  income  as  s<M)n  as  the  sales 
are  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  cash,  charge  and 
C.  ( ).  D.  sales.  As  an  illustration,  if  goods  costing 
$1(XX(XX).00  are  sold  for  SlfXI.OOO.OO.  the  entire  $60.- 
tXXI.CX)  is  included  in  income  immediately.  great  deal 
may  he  said  for  this  method,  j)articularly  if  the  accounts 
are  of  a  duration  of  a  year  or  less,  and  even  if  the 
terms  extend  to  several  years.  The  difficulty  in  the 
past,  however,  has  been  that  while  the  ])rofits  have  l>een 
included  in  full,  there  are  certain  deductions  fmtn  'iich 
]>rofits  which  are  not  common  to  cash,  charge  and 
(.'.  (  >.  D.  sales  which  have  not  been  ])rovided  fur.  It  is 
to  the.se  de<luctiuns  that  we  should  now  turn  our  at¬ 
tention. 

The  question  of  intere.st  or  carrying  charges  or  ser¬ 
vice  charges  will  present  itself  under  this  method  as 
well  as  under  the  previous  one.  If  interest  is  charged, 
should  it  he  included  in  earnings  pro  rata  in  accttrdance 
with  collections  as  in  the  first  method.  dtoiiUl  it  lie  in¬ 
cluded  in  earnings  in  its  entirety  immediatelv  uixm 
making  the  sale,  or  should  some  other  method  lie 
adopted?  In  this  connection,  tif  course,  the  (juestion 
of  whether  the  intere.st  charge  represents  a  norma!  in¬ 
terest  rate  should  he  borne  in  mind.  At  the  outset  it 
would  perhai)s  he  well  to  state  that  in  detennining 
what  is  the  effective  rate  of  interest  that  has  Iiecn 
charged,  the  compound  interest  basis  should  he  used  it 
the  sales  are  to  he  paid  for  over  a  period  longer  than 
one  year. 

Proration  Inconsistent 

In  considering  this  subject  it  will  become  clear  that 
anv  method  of  proration  similar  to  that  used  under  the 
first  method  would  normally  he  inconsistent,  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  method  tends  entirely  away  from  proration  and 
assumes  that  as  large  a  profit  as  possible  should 
included  in  income  immediately  upon  making  the  sale. 
Still,  to  include  the  entire  interest  in  income  immed¬ 
iately  would  leave  the  store  in  a  jxisition  of  having 
customers’  accounts  in  its  balance  sheet  which  are  not 
payable  on  the  average  for  many  months,  sometimes  tor 
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The  Expense  Budget 

In  many  department  stores  today  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  equipment  has  a  definite  place  on  each  year’s  budget. 

Stores  know  that  every  dollar  invested  in  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  means  lower  operating  costs. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  every  dollar  invest¬ 
ed  by  big  department  stores  in  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  has  yielded  from  18%  to  68%  return  on  the 
investment  in  reduced  operating  costs  each  year. 

Many  stores  are  losing  money  because  of  their  store  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  is  never  known  because  the  proposition  has 
never  been  analyzed. 

The  N.  C.  R.  Clerk  Wrap  plan  may  be  introduced  in  a 
store  department  by  department,  floor  by  floor,  or  the 
entire  store  without  disturbing  business  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Experienced  National  Cash  Register  representatives  will 
be  glad  to  make  a  survey  of  your  store  without  the 
slightest  obligation. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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a  year  or  more,  valued  at  one  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar,  whereas  proper  accounting  would  dictate  that 
such  accounts  he  not  included  at  values  in  excess  of 
their  i)resent  worth.  This  implies  that  there  should  he 
deducted  from  the  gross  balances  an  amount  eciui valent 
to  a  normal  rate  of  interest  which  will  reduce  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  their  present  worth. 

If  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  higher  than  a  nor¬ 
mal  rate  of  say  six  per  cent,  the  computation  of  the 
deferred  interest  at  only  six  per  cent  will  result  in  the 
immediate  inclusion  in  income  of  such  portion  of  the 
intere.st  charged  as  is  greater  than  the  proportion  based 
on  collections ;  this  obviously  brings  about  the  desired 
result.  If  the  rate  is  less  than  the  normal  one  of  say 
six  per  cent,  it  will  result  in  deducting  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  more  than  has  been  charged  to  the  customer  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  thereby  reducing  the  effective  gross 
profit  included  in  income;  this  also  is  correct,  as  the 
charging  of  less  than  a  normal  rate  of  interest,  in 
effect,  is  a  reduction  of  the  selling  price.  It  is  suggested, 
irrespective  of  the  rate  charged,  that  a  normal  rate  of 
interest  be  used  for  reducing  customers’  installment  ac¬ 
counts  to  their  present  value  under  the  second  method. 

Under  this  method,  also,  as  under  the  first  one, 
provision  should  be  made  for  uncollectible  accounts 
in  instances  in  which  it  may  not  lie  possible  to  repossess 
merchandise  either  because  the  customers  cannot  be 
located  or  because  the  balances  may  be  so  small  that  re¬ 
possession  would  not  be  warranted.  Provision  for  such 
doubtful  accounts  will,  of  course,  be  comparatively 
small. 

.\llow'ing  for  Returns 

Another  important  deduction  from  profits  that  should 
l)e  made  under  this  second  method  is  that  for  the  loss 
of  gross  profit  on  goods  to  be  returned  subsequent  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
include  the  entire  gross  profit  in  income  if  it  is  known 
that  some  goods  will  be  returned  in  the  subsequent  per¬ 
iod  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  them  again. 

In  my  discussions  of  this  subject,  the  objection  has 
lieen  raised  that  this  reserve  is  not  necessary  because,  if 
the  customers  do  not  pay,  the  goods  c^n  be  repossessed 
and  can  l)e  sold  for  as  much  or  perhaps  more  than  the 
unpaid  l)alance  and,  therifore,  there  is  no  loss  to  the 
store.  We  can  see  how  fallacious  this  argument  is  by 
considering  a  simple  illustration.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  piano  costing  $300.00  is  sold  for  $500.00  and  that 
the  customer  has  made  payments  of  $100.00  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  $400.00.  Immediately 
l)efore  the  close  of  the  year  the  customer,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  desires  to  return  the  piano  and  forfeit 
the  deposit,  to  which  the  store  agrees.  If  this  piano 
were  then  included  in  the  inventory,  obviously  it  would 
be  priced  at  less  than  $300.00  because  new  pianos  only 
are  taken  at  that  figure.  However,  if  this  piano  had 
still  been  in  the  hands  of  the  customer  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  had  l)een  returned  early  in  the  new  year, 
this  store  would  be  in  a  position  of  including  in  its 
assets  a  piano  at  $400.00  which,  if  it  had  come  back 
several  days  earlier,  would  have  l)een  included  at  less 
than  $300.00. 

To  cover  the  prospective  loss  in  this  instance,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  store  to  set  up  a  reserve  for  at  least 


$100.00,  representing  the  difference  between  the  $4(m).00 
customers’  balance  and  the  $300.00  ma.ximum  at  which 
it  could  be  included  in  the  inventory.  The  actual  re¬ 
serve  should  probably  be  considerably  higher  than 
$100.00  as  an  old  piano  shttuld  not  be  included  in  the 
inventory  at  the  same  price  as  a  new  one.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  if  it  is  known  that  goods  will  come  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  subsetpient  period,  a  reserve  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  is  true  that  there  may  not  be  an  ultimate 
loss  in  the  sale  of  the  merchandise,  but  the  reserve  shifts 
the  profit  to  the  period  in  which  the  goods  are  ultimately 
sold,  whereas  if  such  a  re.serve  is  not  provided,  the 
period  of  initial  sales  receives  the  benefit  of  the  profit 
even  though  the  ultimate  sale  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
one. 

A  further  objection  is  raised  to  a  reserve  of  this  char¬ 
acter  in  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  returned  in  a  subsequent  period.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  a  valid  objection.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  controller  to  estimate  as  closely  as  jxissible  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  great  many  other  instances. 

Installment  Returns  Large 

A  further  objection  is  raised  since  a  great  many 
stores  do  not  make  a  similar  provision  for  goods  sold 
on  the  cash,  charge  or  C.  C).  D.  basis  which  may  lie 
returned  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  period ;  the  pos¬ 
ition  is  taken  that  all  classes  of  sales  should  be  treated 
alike  in  this  respect.  To  this  I  must  answer  that  the 
error  is  rather  in  not  providing  a  reserve  for  cash, 
charge  and  C.  O.  D.  returns.  In  any  event,  the  nec¬ 
essary  provision  for  installment  returns  will  be  found  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  for  other  classes  of  sales. 

Another  of  these  deductions  that  is  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  is  some  sort  of  a  reserve  for  the  cost  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  collection.  Deferred  payment  accounts 
necessitate  considerable  work  in  the  credit  and  Ixiok- 
keeping  departments.  The  actual  cost  can  be  found 
readily  by  totaling  the  salaries  of  the  installment  col¬ 
lection  and  bookkeeping  departments  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  expenditures  for  rent  and  other  items 
applicable  to  these  departments.  This  cost,  if  divided 
by  the  total  collections  for  the  period,  will  show  the 
percentage  cost  of  collection.  A  provision  can  then  be 
made  applying  this  percentage  to  the  outstanding  bal¬ 
ances  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
store  is  again  in  the  position  of  showing  the  deferred 
payment  accounts  on  the  balance  sheet  at  one  hundred 
cents  to  the  dollar,  w'hich  cannot  Ite  realized  due  to  the 
expenses  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  incur  before  final 
collection  is  made. 

To  summarize:  under  the  first  basis,  that  of  in¬ 
cluding  profits  in  income  only  in  proportion  to  collec¬ 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  for  doubtful 
accounts  and  to  prorate  the  interest  charged  to  custo¬ 
mers  :  under  the  second  l)asis,  that  of  including  profits 
from  deferred  payment  sales  in  income  immediately 
upon  making  the  sale,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  four 
classes  of  reserves,  as  follows: 

1.  Reserve  for  discount  to  reduce  accounts  to 
present  worth. 

2.  Reserve  for  doubtful  accounts. 

3.  Reserve  for  gross  profit  applicable  to  returns. 

4.  Reserve  for  collection  expenses. 
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Walker  Truck  Birthdays 
Go  Right  On 


Recently  we  staged  a  little  birthday  celebration  for 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  one  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company’s  936  Walker  Electric  Trucks 
and  to  our  surprise,  it  created  quite  a  sensation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  Walker  Electric  Truck 
ever  manufactured  is  still  celebrating  its  birthdays 
regularly.  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &.  Co.  has  two  fifteen 
years  old;  Mandel  Bros.,  one  fifteen;  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  nine  fifteen;  Stern  Bros.,  one  fourteen;  Lee 
Bros.,  one  fifteen  and  Ammann  Mfg.  &  Construction 
Co.,  one  fourteen  years  old. 

If  you  want  sturdy  trucks  that  will  give  you  “lowest  hauling 
cost  on  your  city  routes’’  and  keep  right  on  without  mainte- 
nance  trouble  or  expense  year  after  year  after  year  —  trucks 
that  you  can  depreciate  at  5  or  10%  a  year  and  that  will  still 
be  performing  with  the  fleet  after  they  have  disappeared  from 
the  books  —  specify  Walkers. 


Get  this  two>minute 
folder  which  sums 
up  the  Walker’s  ad- 
vantages  without 
wasted  words  or 
groundless  claims. 


WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSBSSSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES  S55SSSSSB 
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Retail  Craft  Must  Take  Part  in  Rate  Study 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Conducting  Vital  Inquiry 
^  hicli  May  Load  Heavier  Burden  on  Retail  Store  Shipments 


Details  of  the  Freight  Rate  Structure  Investi¬ 
gation  being  held  l)efore  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington  Mav  19th  to  May 
29th  were  sent  to  our  members  recently  in  a  special 
bulletin.  Our  representative  was  jiresent  during  that 
time. 

.\s  stated  in  our  bulletin  this  investigation  was  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Commission  in  compliance  with  the  Hoch- 
Smith  Resolution  jiassed  by  Congress  in  1925.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Resolution  the  western  railroads 
petitioned  the  Commission  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates.  The  carriers  asked  for  a  Hat  increase  of  five 
percent  in  their  revenues  as  an  emergency  measure 
but  attempted  to  show  in  their  testimony  that  they 
needed  an  eleven  percent  increase  to  bring  them  uj)  to 
the  point  where  they  would  yield  the  reasonable  return 
on  their  investment  which  the  Commission  had  fixed 
at  5j4  percent  under  Section  15A  of  the  Act. 

Vi  hat  the  Law  Provides 

This  investigation  developed  several  points  of  view 
which  are  interesting  and  im])ortant  to  the  retailer. 
Section  15A  of  the  Act  provides  that  ‘“the  Commission 
shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or  adjust  such  rates 
so  that  carriers  as  a  whole  (or  as  a  whole  in  each  of 
such  rate  groups  or  territories  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  designate)  wdll,  under  honest,  effici¬ 
ent  and  economical  management  and  reasonable  ex¬ 
penditures  for  maintenance  of  way.  structures  and 
equipment,  earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  oper¬ 
ating  income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  fair  return 
on  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  such 
carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  servdce  of  transpor¬ 
tation.” 

Section  15A  also  provides — “The  Commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine  and  make  public  what  per¬ 
centage  of  such  aggregate  property  value  constitutes 
a  fair  return  thereon.” 

The  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  provides — “In  view  of 
the  existing  depression  in  agriculture,  the  commission 
is  hereby  directed  to  effect  with  the  least  practicable 
delay  such  lawful  changes  in  the  rate  structure  of  the 
country  as  will  promote  the  freedom  of  movement  by 
common  carriers  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  affected 
by  that  depression,  including  livestock,  at  the  lowest 
possible  lawful  rates  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  transjKjrtation  service.” 

Effect  of  Hoch-Smith  Resolution 
Carriers  claim  that  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
15A  they  are  entitled  to  rates  that  will  yield  a- return 
of  percent.  Agricultural  and  livestock  interests 
claim  that  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  was  enacted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  agricultural  depression  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  such  adjustments  in 
freight  rates  as  may  be  possible  in  the  interest  of  agri¬ 
culture,  including  livestock. 

There  is  another  view  that  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolu¬ 
tion  does  not  add  to  or  detract  from  the  powers  of  the 


Commission  as  defined  by  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com¬ 
merce  ;  that  in  j)assing  this  resolution  Congress  took  this 
means  of  recognizing  an  agricultural  depression  and 
directing  the  Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  rate  structure  of  the  country  and  adjust  rates 
on  agricultural  products,  including  livestock,  “at  the 
lowest  possible  lawful  rates  compatible  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  adetpiate  transjK)rtation.” 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Resolution  adds  nothing  new 
to  the  Act  itself  and  that  the  real  test  is  the  rctisoii- 
ablcncss  of  the  rates.  We  believe  the  Commission  can¬ 
not  lawfully  fix  rates  pn  agricultural  and  livestock 
products,  or  on  any  other  commodities,  below  those  it 
has  found  to  be  reasonable  in  and  of  themselves.  Also 
that  it  cannot  lawfully  fix  rates  higher  than  those  found 
to  be  reasonable  in  order  to  bring  the  rate  of  return  up 
to  5^  percent. 

From  the  evidence  in  this  case  it  seems  shippers 
of  basic  commodities  feel  they  cannot  stand  any  further 
increase  in  rates.  Some  of  them  feel  that  an  increase 
would  be  disastrous  to  their  business.  If  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  cannot  stand  an  increase,  and  if  the  rates  on 
agricultural  and  livestock  products  must  be  reduced  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution, 
and  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  percent 
on  their  investment  under  Section  15 A,  (eleven  percent 
increase  is  the  amount  estimated  as  necessary  to  bring 
it  up  to  5j4  percent)  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
other  commodities  representing  perhaps  the  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  tonnage  in  that  territory  would  have  to 
bear  the  entire  burden. 

Retailer  Vitally  Affected 

Many  of  the  uninformed  seem  to  think  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  rates  is  not  important  to  the  retailer 
under  the  theory  that  he  can  always  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  not  correct.  An  increase  in  freight 
rates  may  cost  the  retailer  thousands  of  dollars  and  yet 
the  total  increase  on  a  single  article  will  be  too  small 
to  justify  an  increase  in  the  selling  price.  Any  increase 
in  freight  rates  either  increases  the  selling  price  or  it 
reduces  the  profit.  Therefore,  the  retailer  is  interested 
in  the  rates  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  on  his  commodities. 

A  United  States  Senator,  speaking  for  shipping  in¬ 
terests  of  his  state  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  apparently  the  consumer  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  lost  sight  of  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the 
consumer  who  was  most  interested  because  he  paid  the 
bill.  The  retailer  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  since  he  carries  a  large  share  of  the  freight 
rate  burden,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  taken  more 
interest  in  these  cases. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  retailer  in  the  past 
to  take  an  active  part  in  freight  rate  cases  before  the 
Commission.  It  cannot  be  disputed  they  are  important 
to  him  because  of  the  high  rates  he  pays  on  his  com¬ 
modities.  His  silence  in  such  cases  has  led  to  false  im¬ 
pression  about  the  importance  of  freight  rates  to  his 
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The  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
of  Boston  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-knou  n  department 
stores  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
institution,  catering  to  a  trade 
ubicb  is  exacting  and  yet  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  service  this  great 
store  is  restdering. 


New  England's  leading 
iepartment  Store  uses 

SIXTY-FIVE 


Remington  Bookkeeping  Madiines 

READ  THIS  STORY  OF  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 

by  Maurice  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

E  decided  several  years  ago  that 


.  /pen  and  ink  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping  were  obsolete,  inaccurate,  in- 
efiBcient,  and  expensive. 

“After  having  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  department  store  accounting 
methods,  we  designed  a  system  to 
meet  our  own  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Inordertosecurethemaximum 
of  efficiency  and  economy,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  a  mechanical  book¬ 
keeping  equipment  which  would 
adapt  itself  to  our  particular  problem. 


“A  thorough  investisation  convinced  us  that 
the  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  com¬ 
bined  every  feature  that  was  needed  to  bring 
our  bookkeepi^  department  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  efficiency  and  we  now  have  65 
of  these  machines  in  operation. 

“The  result  has  been  that  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  errors,  made  substantial  savings  and  in¬ 
creased  the  general  efficiency  of  the  department. 
Our  statements  are  neat  and  legible,  and  are 
always  mailed  promptly.  This  has  resulted  in 
better  collections  and  promoted  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  our  store  and  its  methods. 
Our  asset  of  good  will,  which  has  been  so 
carefully  guarded  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  has 
been  increased. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 


expressing  our  complete  satisfaction  with  this 
equipment  and  the  results  that  we  have 
secured.” 

*  *  *  * 

Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  meet 
every  requirement  of  any  line  of  the  retail 
trade.  A  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
will  convince  you.  Phone  or  write  our  near¬ 
est  office. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


Remington 

^^BOOKKEEPING^^MACHINE 


Model  3j  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 
provides  a  neatly  machine -written  and  me¬ 
chanically  balanced  and  proven  statement  for 
the  customer,  always  ready  for  ^ompt  mail¬ 
ing  on  the  first  of  the  month.  This  machine 
also  posts  and  balances  the  customers’  ledgers. 
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business  and  what  his  traffic  will  safely  hear. 

d'he  retailer  can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  silent  in 
these  important  rate  cases.  Perhaps  he  may  feel  that 
he  can  rely  upon  the  wisdom,  fairness,  and  judgment 
of  regulating  hixlies.  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  decide  these  cases  so  that  no  unfair, 
unreasonable  or  unjust  burden  may  be  placed  upon 
his  commodities.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
integrity  and  judgment  of  the  regulatory  bodies  which 
are  called  upon  to  decide  these  issues,  but  it  is  our  view 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  know  the 
conditions  in  every  line  of  business  and  the  probable 
effect  upon  that  business  of  an  increase  in  freight  rates, 
unless  this  evidence  has  been  shown  upon  the  records. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any  other 


regulatory  body,  must  decide  cases  brought  before  it 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence  presented.  If  the  retailer 
has  presented  no  evidence  of  the  effect  of  these  in¬ 
creases  in  his  business  it  cannot  l)e  expected  that  his  in¬ 
terests  will  be  properly  considered  in  deciding  the  case. 

We  call  your  attention  to  another  announcement  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin-  of  an  investigation  into 
the  rates  on  furniture,  packing  requirements,  etc.  We 
have  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  carriers  will  attempt 
to  prove  they  are  entitled  to  higher  rates  oil  furniture 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  supiiose  they  will  at  least  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  oppose  any  reduction.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  furniture  to  be 
prepared  to  oppose  any  increase  in  rates  which  are  now 
reasonable. 


Appeal  for  Reduction  in  Freight  Rates  on  Cut  Glassware 


J^EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Traffic  Group  recently 

were  parties  to  a  committee  which  included  mem- 
liers  of  the  American  Association  of  Flint  &  Lime 
Glass  Manufacturers,  jobliers  and  retailers,  who  pre¬ 
pared  and  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Consolidated 
Classification  Committee  requesting  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rates  on  cut  glassw-are  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Exhibits  and  evidence  w-ere  presented  in  support  of 
our  petition  to  the  Classification  Committee  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  on  April  14th.  The  principle 
substantiating  facts  advanced  by  our  committee  to  justi¬ 
fy  a  reduction  was  that  this  w-are  had  evolved  from  a 
very  exiK*nsive  to  a  very  cheap  commodity,  and  that  the 
present  freight  rate  initiated  when  it  was  costly  mer¬ 
chandise  was  entirely  too  high  when  applied  against  the 
present  product.  This  evolution  has  resulted  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  freight  cost  to  the  invoice  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  ranging  from  15%  to  75%  in  the  United  States 
east  of  and  including  Kansas  and  Texas.  The  point  was 
made  that  these  unreasonably  high  freight  costs  hind¬ 
ered  the  movement  of  this  traffic  and  actetl  as  a  serious 
bar  to  the  distribution  of  it.  Tbe  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  was  informed  that  if  the  reduction  was  made 
it  would  not  operate  to  decrease  carriers’  revenue  be¬ 
cause  the  reduced  rate  would  increase  the  movement 
of  this  commodity. 

Our  committee  proposed  a  reduction  in  both  the  car¬ 


load  and  less  carload  freight  rates  on  cut  glassware 
shijiments  that  did  not  exceed  $30.00  per  cwt.  in  value. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  cut  glassware  now  shipited 
would  come  within  this  class. 

Every  member  of  our  association  dealing  in  this  mer¬ 
chandise.  with  a  few  excejJtions.  w'ould  be  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  saving  one-third  of  their  present  freight 
costs  on  this  commodity.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  saving,  here  is  a  comparison  of  the  present 
freight  rates  and  the  i)roposed  freight  rates  from  the 
Pittsburgh-W'heeling  district,  where  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  this  merchandise  is  manufactured,  to  representa¬ 
tive  cities  in  various  sections  of  this  country : 

RATE 

Pittsburgh-Wheeling  District 
Present  Proposed 

Per  cwt.  Per  cwt.  Saving 


To 

New  York 

1.27'/' 

.85 

.42^/  cwt. 

To 

Chicago 

l.T.'o 

.07'/. 

.49 

To 

.-\tlanta 

3.28K> 

2.19 

1.09'/  “ 

To 

Minneapolis 

2.52 

1.68 

.84 

To 

Denver 

5.53 

3.68'/ 

1.84^  *• 

The  many  complaints  received  from  our  members  in 
past  years  establishes  without  c|uestion  the  importance 
of  this  matter  to  the  retail  craft.  The  retail  merchant 
cannot  deal  profitably  in  any  line  of  merchandise  burd¬ 
ened  by  an  excessive  freight  cost. 

You  will  be  advised  of  the  decision  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Classification  Committee  when  it  is  received. 


Oppose  Request  for  Increased  Freight  Rates  on  Textiles 


q’RAFFIC  representatives  of  manufacturers,  jobbers. 

Trade  Associations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
located  in  various  New  England  states.  New  York 
City,  Utica,  Troy  and  Oswego.  N.  Y.  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
presented  strong  testimony  at  a  hearing  on  May  20th, 
at  New  York  City,  l)efore  the  Trunk  Line  Association, 
against  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  on  textile  arti¬ 
cles,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  w-hich  includes 
such  items  as  cotton  or  woolen  blankets,  cotton  knit 
goods,  cotton  yarns,  etc.  A  similar  hearing  w-as  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  13th  before  the  New  England 
Freight  Association. 

New  England  and  Trunk  Line  carriers  propose  to 


cancel  the  many  existing  commodity  rates  on  textile 
articles  within  the  New  England  states  and  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Marvland,  part 
of  \’irginia.  West  \’irginia.  and  between  New  England 
and  the  latter  states.  This  action  w-ould  result  in  the 
application  of  higher  class  rates  on  these  commodities, 
which  would  in  some  instances  increase  the  freight 
rate  as  much  as  110%,  the  average  increase  l)eing  ap¬ 
proximately  50%.  The  evidence  submitted  by  the  ship- 
I^ers  shows : 

1.  That  they  were  experiencing  the  severest  kind  of 
competition  from  Southern  textile  interests,  who, 
because  of  cheaper  labor,  nearness  to  raw  materi¬ 
al,  favorable  rates,  etc.,  have  a  very  material  ad- 
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"EVEN  PATRONS  SPEAK  OF  THE  WHITING 

CELESTIALITE  LIGHTING  EFFECT” 

Says  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 


Patrons  are  pretty  matter-of-fact.  They 
will  enthuse  over  the  quality  of  merchandise 
sold  at  a  store — they  will  compliment  the 
service  and  courtesy — but  no  patron  ever 
bought  a  store’s  lighting  system  for  himself, 
or  had  it  delivered. 

Store  lighting  systems  are  expected  to  be 
good,  but  when  one  is  so  extremely  “better” 
that  patrons  comment  on  its  excellence  when 
they  enter  the  store — then  there  are  no  finer 
lights  to  be  put  in  an  establishment. 

Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  told  us  in  a  letter  that  many  of  their 
patrons  speak  of  the  lighting  effect.  Here 
Whiting  Celestialite  received  the  finest  com¬ 


pliment  that  could  be  paid — coming  as  it  did 
from  customers  who  are  not  asked  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  judgment  on  a  store’s  lights. 

Beyond  doubt,  these  shoppers  noticed  that 
Whiting  Celestialite  shed  a  light  nearest  to 
soft  daylight.  Beyond  doubt,  they  noticed 
that  it  made  it  easier  for  them  to  compare 
colors.  Beyond  doubt,  they  noticed  that  their 
shopping  tours  did  not  make  them  eyesore 
and  tired. 

“Put  Your  Lighting  up  to  Whiting”  and 
give  your  store  a  lighting  effect  so  good 
that  even  disinterested  customers  will  recog¬ 
nize  its  superior  qualities  over  other  types 
of  lighting  systems.  Get  in  touch  with  us 
today. 


H.  S.  WHITING  CO.,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Celestialite  Glass  is 
Manufactured  under 
Gleason-Tiebout  Glass 
Company's  Patents. 


Special  Designs  of 
Whiting  Celestialite 
Are  Covered  By  Pa 
tents  or 
Pending. 
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vantage  over  them.  An  increase  in  freight  rates 
would  put  them  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage, 
which  would  result  in  a  loss  of  business  to  them 
and  consequently,  a  loss  of  freight  to  carriers. 

2.  That  they  were  struggling  with  every  means  at 
their  command  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  by 
the  strictest  economies,  and  that  the  situation  was 
very  precarious. 

3.  That  the  industry  had  done  everything  possible 
to  help  the  New  England  carriers,  which  they 
stated,  were  coming  int<j  their  own,  that  is  to  say, 
their  financial  condition  was  progressing  very 
favorably,  and  now  in  their  time  of  greatest  need 
carriers  could  reciprocate  by  permitting  them  to  re¬ 
tain  the  rates  now  in  effect. 

4.  That  carriers  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  double  haul  on  New  England  business,  that 
is.  the  raw  materials  inb<nmd  from  the  South  to 
New  England,  and  the  finished  products  outbound, 
whereas,  on  Southern  business,  carriers  represented 


at  this  hearing  receive  only  the  outbound  movement 
on  shipments  north-bound. 

5.  That  if  this  increase  goes  into  effect  the  industry 
would  divert  shipments  to  some  cheaper  meth<Kl  of 
transportation.  For  example,  in  some  instances  the 
New  England  mills,  which  are  located  within  .^0 
miles  of  the  seaboard,  could  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  would  truck  to  the  water  and  then 
ship  by  boat.  In  other  instances  it  would  be  more 
protitable  for  them  to  give  their  traffic  to  long  ilis- 
tance  trucking  companies,  who  would  give  them 
better  service  at  cheaper  rates. 

A  representative  of  the  Traffic  Uroup  appeared  for 
your  Association  at  this  hearinir  in  order  that  we  might 
be  fully  posted  and  in  a  position  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  your  in¬ 
terests.  You  will  he  advised  further  of  any  new  develop¬ 
ments  regarding  this  matter. 


Launch  Movement  for  Honest  Marketing  of  Hosiery  Seconds 


J^EPRESEXTATIN'ES  of  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers.  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  the  country  met  at 
the  call  of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 
on  May  26,  in  New  York  City,  to  consider  a  practical 
plan  by  which  hosiery  seconds  or  imperfects  will  be 
marketed  as  and  for  what  they  are. 

In  the  interest  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation.  A.  E.  McElfresh.  a  Director  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  -^^ivision.  and  Edwin  L.  Stcjiber.  of  the 
Asswiation,  Dr.  O.  \V.  Knauth,  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  and  William  A.  Fitzgerald 
of  the  Association,  attended  the  conference. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  has  secured, 
through  its  more  than  forty  local  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus,  information  on  the  abuses  in  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  hosiery  seconds.  These  provide  a  perennial  sub¬ 
ject  for  adjustments.  Recognizing  that  whenever  hose 
of  other  than  first  quality  is  represented  as  of  first 
quality,  or  with  no  indication  that  the  hose  is  not  of 
first  quality,  constitutes  a  practice  which  involves  mis¬ 
representation  and  is  detrimental  to  the  public  and  the 
legitimate  hosiery  business,  those  attending  the  meeting 
discussed  vigorously  the  questions  how,  when  and  where 
imperfects  should  be  identified  so  that  the  public  may 
recognize  them.  Resulting  from  the  discussion  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously : 

1.  RP!SOLVED  that  all  liDsiery  not  of  first  quality 
be  indelibly  marketl  to  that  effect  on  the  toe  of  each 
stocking. 

2.  That  all  hosiery  of  other  than  first  quality  be  des¬ 
ignated  by  t)ne  of  the  following  terms ; 

“Seconds”  “Substandards" 

“Imperfects”  “Irregulars” 

3.  That  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  circularize  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 

dealers  and  ascertain  if  it  is  p<.)ssible  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  adopt  one  of  the  above  terms  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  designation  for  all  hosiery  of  other  than  first 
quality. 

4.  That  in  all  advertising,  hosiery  of  other  than  first 
quality  be  affirmatively  designated  as  such. 

Mr.  Stoiber  explained  that  the  “Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice  for  Retail  Advertising,”  which  were  formulated  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  apprt)ved  bv  the 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  last  year,  state 
that:  "  ‘Seconds,’  ‘irregulars,’  ‘imperfect.’  ‘substandard,’ 
‘run  of  the  mill’  or  ‘soiled’  goods  sh<juld  be  plainly 
stated  as  such  in  conspicuous  type.  Adjectives  such  as 
‘slight’  are  not  permissible,  but  if  true,  such  a  phrase 
as  ‘Imperfections  do  not  interfere  with  wearing  quali¬ 
ties’  may  be  used,’’  so  that  the  Association  and  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  are  sipiarely  l)ehind  this  movement. 


I.  C.  C.  Has  Ordered  Investigation  of 
Freight  Rates  on  Furniture 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission’s  announcement.  Clrder  No.  18323.  of  an 
investigation  of  rates  on  furniture. 

“It  appearing,  that  in  many  instances  interstate  class 
and  comnuKlity  rates  for  the  transportation  of  furniture 
in  carloads  and  in  less  than  carloads  between  points 
in  the  United  States  differ  materially  for  substantially 
similar  hauls  within  the  same  rate  group;  and  that  the 
rate  for  such  transportation  within  different  rate  groups 
differ  from  each  other  by  amounts  disproportionate  with 
the  difference  between  the  general  rate  levels  for  traffic 
within  such  groups; 

“And  it  further  appearing,  from  various  formal  and 
informal  complaints  to  and  investigations  by  this  Com¬ 
mission  that  said  rates  and  the  charges  accruing  there¬ 
under  are  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  to  shippers  and 
carriers ;  and  that  an  investigation  thereof  would  be  in 
the  public  interest: 

“It  is  ordered,  that  a  proceeding  of  investigation  and 
inquiry  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  instituted  by  this  Com¬ 
mission  on  its  own  motion  into  and  concernng  the 
classifications,  class  rates,  commorlity  rates,  carload 
minimum  rates,  packing  and  loading  requirements  and 
all  other  elements  or  factors  necessary  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  rates,  charges  and  ratings  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  interstate  transportation  of  furniture,  in 
carloads,  and  in  less  than  carloads,  between  all  points 
in  the  United  States  are  unreasonably  high  or  unrea¬ 
sonably  low,  unduly  prejudicial  to  or  preferential  of 
particular  localities,  persons  or  descriptions  of  traffic, 
or  in  any  other  respect  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act :  and  with  a  view  to  the 
making  of  appropriate  orders  for  the  correction  of  any 
such  violation  found  to  exist. 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  all  common  carriers  by 
rail  or  rail  and  water  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Act  be.  and  they  are  hereby  made 
respondents  to  this  proceeding." 

The  time  and  place  tor  the  hearing  will  be  announced 
later  by  the  Commis.sion.  Because  of  the  fact  that  furni¬ 
ture  moves  under  a  very  hijrh  rate  this  investijration 
will  be  important  to  all  shijtpers  and  receivers  of  furni¬ 
ture.  I'here  is  no  possible  way  in  which  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  at  this  time  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  car¬ 
riers  in  this  case  btit  it  seems  reasonable  to  sui)pose  they 
will  oi)pose  any  reductions  in  the  present  rates  and 
we  l)elieve  it  is  important  that  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  furniture  be  jjrepared  to  oppose  any  increases. 

It  is  our  understandiufj  that  a  meetinji;  of  traffic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  furniture  indu.stry  has  been  called 
for  lime  8th.  10;0()  A.  M.  at  the  Chicajjo  Traffic  Club. 
Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicaf^o.  for  a  preliminary  discussion  i.»f 
this  docket  and  for  the  perfecting  of  plans  for  this 
case. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  voe  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  oj; 


ADVERTISING  OR  S.XLES  M.VNAGER 
Early  training  covered  many  phases  of  retail  store  operation. 
Well  qualified  for  jmblicity  directorship  or  salemanagership. 
Particularly  successful  in  coordinating  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities.  Interested  in  large  organization  but  will 
consider  connection  with  smaller  sti^re  where  he  might  become 
assistant  to  owner  and  acquire  financial  interest.  6-1. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Started  as  cash  boy  with  prominent  middle  west  department 
store  and  has  given  28  years  continuous  service.  For  last  ten 
years  has  been  General  Superintendent  and  for  last  three  years 
assisting  in  duties  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Excepting 
advertising  and  merchandi.se.  has  had  direct  supervision  of  every 
branch  of  the  store  management  and  operation,  developing 
executives  in  both  service  and  selling  departments.  Well  ([ual- 
ifie<l  for  a  responsible  post  in  a  large  store.  Married;  age  41. 
Full  details  on  request.  6-2 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Employed  as  General  Superintendent  in  New  England  store. 
Nearly  15  years  retail  store  e.xperience.  chiefly  in  executive 
capacity,  covering  personnel,  store  maintenance,  adjustments, 
delivery  and  employment.  Particularly  familiar  with  store-wide 
merchandising  .-\ge,  .18;  married;  excellent  health.  Interested 
in  good  fjpportunity.  6-3. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Was  buyer  of  small  wares,  fancy  goo<ls.  toys,  art  needlework, 
and  gift  shop  articles  for  large  store  in  southwest.  Later 
assumed  position  as  Merchandise  Manager.  Sixteen  years  with 
this  store.  Well-known  in  New  York  market  and  can  produce 
?oo<l  references  from  his  late  associates.  6-4. 


dependability 


/^CEAN  TRAVEL  is  dependable. 

Even  the  roughest  weather 
means  little  difference  in  the  running 
time  of  our  giant  liners.  Ports  are 
reached  on  schedule,  a  feat  rarely 
accomplished  by  the  smaller  ships 
of  yesterday. 

And  insurance,  as  written  today  by 
the  strongest  companies,  is  depend¬ 
able.  Not  even  the  sweeping  storms 
of  conflagration  or  the  adverse  winds 
of  bad  loss  years  can  drive  it  off  its 
course.  The  stately  ship  is  bound  for 
port  on  an  even  keel. 

These  companies  composing  the 
“America  Fore”  Group,  are  among 
America’s  greatest  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.  A  policy  in  any  of  them 
is  a  contract  of  soundest  indemnity. 


The  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGA.MZED  1925 

FIDELITY- PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  Xew  York,  iV.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STU  R  M,  Chairman  OF  the  Boaao. 
PAUL  L.HAID,  President. 
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The  Function  of  Expense  Planning 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


The  outstanding  fact  observable  in  these  tables  is  that 
Salaries  and  W  ages  account  for  about  54%  of  the  total 
expense.  Rentals,  Advertising,  Interest  and  Supplies 
bulk  large  but  Salaries  and  Wages  account  for  more 
than  all  the  other  thirteen  divisions  of  exjjense  put 
t(»gether.  This  preponderance  of  payroll  expense  should 
l)e  given  full  recognition  in  any  budgetary  plan  of 
expense  control  and  it  is  so  recognized  in  the  specimen 
forms  which  are  reproduced  on  these  pages.  These  forms 
are  suggestive  only  and  would  need  to  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  stores  larger  or  smaller  than  the  medi¬ 
um-sized  store  which  used  them.  {See  pages  16-19.) 

Hovr  Forms  Are  Used 

The  forms  illustrated  are  practically  self-explanatory 
but  a  brief  review  of  them  here  is  in  order  as  it  will 
give  a  rapid  birds-eye  view  of  the  five  phases  of  ex¬ 
pense  ;  division,  classification,  distribution,  budgeting 
and  control.  Referring  first  to  Form  1,  headed  “Store 
Budget,”  you  will  find  that  it  embraces  the  complete 
Expense  Classification  subdivided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  medium-sized  store.  For  example.  Administrative 
Expense  is  subdivided  into  its  functional  units,  Execu¬ 
tive  Office,  Accounting  Office,  Credit  Office  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Store.  Under  each  of  these  the  larger  and  more  sig¬ 
nificant  expenses  headed  by  “Salaries,”  are  spotlighted 
and  the  rest  lumped  together  under  “Other  Expense.” 
In  addition  because  of  the  predominant  importance  of 
“Salaries,”  all  Administrative  Salaries  are  added  to¬ 
gether  as  a  final  step  and  shown  against  all  other  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expense.  A  similar  procedure  is  followed 
under  Ocl:upancy,  Publicity,  Buying  and  Selling. 

But  these  Store  Budget  forms  cover  all  expense  and 
all  expense  must  be  borne  ultimately  by  the  Selling  De¬ 
partments  of  the  business.  This  is  accomplished  by 
charging  them  directly  with  those  expenses  for  which 
they  are  solely  responsible  and  which  are  indicated  by 
asterisks  on  the  Store  Budget  forms  and  then  distrib¬ 
uting  the  balance  on  the  most  equitable  basis  of  pro¬ 
ration.  Plotted  on  a  separate  control  form  headed 
‘“Typical  Selling  Dept. — Dresses”  the  budget  of  direct 
e.xpenses  gives  the  budget  director  a  tool  for  the  close 
observation  and  control  of  what  is  most  controllable. 
Note  that  five  of  the  seven  columns  used  are  devoted  to 
Salaries.  The  use  of  some  such  form  will  enable  him 
to  note  progress  or  failure  as  thjp  season  proceeds  by 
comparing  results  shown  thereon  with  the  plans  shown 
on  the  form  headed  “Summary  of  Departmental  Bud¬ 
gets.”  Similar  control  is  possible  in  the  non-selling  de¬ 
partment  as  inspection  of  the  form  headed  “Typical 
Non- Selling  Department — Building  Maintenance”  will 
show. 

Making  the  Budget 

I  have  left  until  the  last  the  very  important  questions 
of  the  initiative  and  modus  operandi  in  e.xpense  planning 
and  control. — where  it  should  originate  and  by  whom  it 
should  be  exercised.  In  the  first  place  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  system  of  accounting  adequate 


to  cover  the  problem  is  not  simple  and  cannot  be  simple. 
Neither  is  a  system  of  merchandise  stock  control,  or  an 
inventory  system,  or  an  insurance  system.  The  comidex 
mazes  of  figures  involved  in  all  these  matters,  the  deli¬ 
cate  adjustments  of  checks  and  balances  require  the 
supervision  of  minds  with  the  control' outlook  and  ac¬ 
counting  training.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  con¬ 
troller's  office  should  be  the  clearing-house  for  all  the 
figures  of  the  business. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  director  of  the  budget 
need  necessarily  be  the  controller.  The  real  work  of 
expense  control  is  not  a  desk  joh  hut  a  field  job  and 
if  the  controller  is  a  desk  type  of  executive  his 
appointment  might  result  in  good  post  mortems  but 
e.xecrable  control. 

The  adoption  of  an  expense  hudget  plan  and  the 
appointment  of  a  budget  director  are  acts  springing 
from  a  broad  store  iK)licy  in  which  the  management 
creating  them  thoroughly  believes, — the  policy  of  con¬ 
structive  economy.  The  first-  step  of  the  budget  official 
should  be  to  lay  down  a  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
stimulate  the  interest  and  enlist  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  organization,  enthusiastic  if  possible,  but  acqui¬ 
escent  at  least. 

Under  a  budgetary  plan  for  merchandise,  estimates 
of  sales  and  stocks  at  least,  and  sometimes  stocktum, 
markup,  markdown  and  gross  margin  rates  in  addition 
are  submitted  by  department  heads,  subjected  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  controller, 
revised  in  conference,  and  finally  set  up  as  the  season’s 
target  to  shoot  at.  This  is  usually  done  for  a  whole  six- 
months  season  in  advance,  each  month’s  figures  l)eing 
later  revised  in  turn  to  conform  to  changing  conditions 
as  that  month  approaches  on  the  calendar. 

Some  Vital  Questions 

A  similar  system  may  be  applied  to  the  expense  budget 
by  the  use  of  some  such  forms  as  we  have  discussed. 
But  the  budget  director  who  stops  here  will  lie  falling 
far  short  of  the  potentialities  of  his  job.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  results  from  month  to  month  should  constitute 
a  point  of  departure  for  a  whole  series  of  questions  on 
his  part  the  answers  to  which  will  necessitate  much 
research  and  experimentation  with  a  view  to  reduction 
of  future  costs.  Such  a  grf)up  of  monthly  questions 
might  conceivably  read  as  follows : 

Why  were  our  advertising  costs  in  Misses’  Dresses 
so  much  lower  in  percentage  than  in  Women’s  Dresses? 

Did  the  Advertising  Department  do  a  better  job  in  ad¬ 
vertising  Misses’  Dresses  or  did  the  buyer  do  a  worse 
job  in  merchandising  Women's? 

Why.  with  a  substantial  increase  in  volume,  did 
our  delivery  cost  per  package  increase  over  last  year. 

With  an  increase  in  volume  the  salesforces  salary 
cost  of  Department  24  was  0.5%  higher  than  a  year 
ago  and  50%  of  the  force  had  higher  individual  costs 
than  the  departmental  average  against  33-1/3%  last 
year.  How  shall  we  speed  up  the  laggards? 

In  formulating  these  three  sets  of  questions  the 
budget  director  crystallizes  his  curiosity  about  the  fig- 


ures  and  then  proceeds  to  convey  his  (jnestioninijs  to 
the  other  officials  interested,  the  advertisinjj  manager, 
the  l)uyers.  the  delivery  inanaj^er,  the  personnel  direc¬ 
tor.  h'ach  of  them  starts  out  in  turn  on  a  line  of  study 
and  action  which  should  he  profitahle. 

But  these  (piestions  are  merely  typical.  The  expense 
result^'  will  he  found  replete  with  inciuiry-])rr>vokinj' 
material.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  eye  to  see  and  a  voice 
to  ask  the  (piestions  which  are  fairly  poppinjj  out  of 
almost  every  fijjure.  And  questions  do  bring  answers. 
The  whole  of  science  is  merely  the  aggregate  of  the 
answers  to  the  interrogations, — What?  Where?  How? 
Why?  AikI  in  management,  as  in  science,  eternal  in¬ 
quisitiveness  is  the  price  of  progress. 

Improving  the  Retailer’s  Coverage 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

probability  where  the  coverage  is  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ard  except  as  to  amounts,  rates  and  sjiecial  endorse¬ 
ments.  The  individual  conditions  have  to  lie  known  in 
order  to  comment  upon  them  in  much  detail.  Perhaps 
one  more  chart  wdll  he  of  interest  in  showing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  these  24  stores  towards  some  of  these  miscel¬ 
laneous  lines.  (See  Chart  No.  4.) 

The  percentage  of  annual  premium  to  net  sales  aver¬ 
aged  .33  of  1%  for  the  twelve  stores  over  2  millions 
business  as  compared  with  the  Harvard  figure  of  .3  of 
1%.  The  twelve  smaller  stores  averaged  .368  of  1% 
as  compared  with  .55  of  1% — probably  lower  because 
7  of  the  12  are  sprinklered  and  2  of  the  five  unsprink- 
lered  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  lowest  cost  was 


.18  of  I'/J  and  the  highest  .6  of  1%.  It’s  true  that 
insurance  cost  stands  eleventh  in  the  list  of  15  e.xpense 
classifications  hut  in  return  for  this  e.xpenditure,  you 
obtain,  if  your  insurance  is  jinqierly  written,  protection 
of  not  only  the  entire  investment  in  jdant,  etpiipment  and 
st(K'k  hut  als(»  the  earning  capacity  of  the  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  outstanding  accounts  which  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  imjiortant  hut  are  rarely  insured. 

It  would  lie  an  unwarranted  e.xaggeration  to  say  that 
any  one  store  of  those  we  have  been  in  contact  with 
could  not  survive  a  severe  loss  because  of  improjier 
coverage.  It  would  lie  true  to  say  that  some  would  lose 
several  times  the  amount  recoverable  under  their  jxili- 
cies,  that  others  would  encounter  some  hardship  liecause 
of  inability  to  recover  the  actual  loss  while  still  others 
would  in  all  probability  recover  their  loss  hut  would  have 
paid  more  premium  than  necessary  in  order  to  make 
that  recovery  certain. 

The  main  criticism  of  store  insurance  as  I  have  seen 
it  so  far  is  that  on  the  whole,  the  e.xecutives  in  charge  of 
insurance  have  so  many  demands  on  their  time  that  it 
is  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  they  get  around  to 
building  up  a  clearcut  persiiective  of  the  entire  insur¬ 
ance  situation,  ll’itliout  this  iierspective,  elements  of 
incorrect  jiractice  lieaime  rooted  and  grow  over  a 
jieriod  of  years  until  they  become  serious  enough  to 
really  make  trouble  in  the  event  of  loss.  U^ith  this  iier- 
spective,  leading  to  broad  but  less  complicated  coverage, 
proper  distribution  of  premium  and  followed  by  ade¬ 
quate  insurance  control,  the  average  merchant  can  rest 
assured  his  insurance  will  he  in  order  for  at  least  five 


Paige  Transit  Policy 

Broad  coverage,  low  rates  and  prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

Approved  by  the  Traffic  Group  for  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Several  hundred  members 
have  the  policy  and  are  saving  money  on  their  Transit 
Insurance. 

Savings  run  from  50  to  90%  of  amounts  paid  for  valuation 
charges. 

Merchandise  protected  on  your  own  conveyances. 

IV rite  for  descriptive  folder  and  sample  policy 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  <&  COMPANY 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

115  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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WARREN  J.  HUNTER 

{Continued  from  piujc  32) 

but  of  the  man  who  studies  long,  vvlio  weijjjhs  carefully,  in^  work,  and  it  was  because  of  his  success  in  that  line 


and  then  solves  the  problems  which  confront  him. 

As  I  review  in  my  mind  the  prodij,dous  amtmnt  of 
work  he  did  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  each  one  of 
us.  I  ask  (and  doubtless  you  do  too),  why  he  did  it. 
Did  he  do  it  for  what  he  got  out  of  it  himself?  No. 
for  while  he  must  have  ])een  helped  by  the  contacts 
he  established  in  this  organiAtion.  he  was  of  the  type 
which  successfully  makes  his  own  way.  He  was  not 
dei)endent  on  outside  assistance.  W  as  it  then  because 
of  any  desirable  publicity  which  he  would  gain  by  it? 
No.  for  publicity  was  not  to  his  liking.  Warren  Hunter, 
busy  man  as  he  was,  took  over  more  than  his  share 
of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  Contrfdlers' 
Congress  simply  because  it  was  in  his  nature  to  helj) 
others.  He  was  a  living  e.xposition  of  our  motto — “Not 
how  much  you  can  get  for  what  you  give,  hut  how  much 
you  can  give  for  what  you  get,”  and  his  life  should 
Ije  an  inspiration  to  each  one  of  us  to  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  to  some  service  for  the  common  goixl  of  all. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  America,  an  old  man  was 
making  his  way  through  unbroken  forests  and  raging 
streams,  across  endless  plains,  to  settle  beyond  the  far 
filing  frontier  of  the  Eastern  states.  In  the  company  of 
his  younger  companions,  he  did  his  share  of  the  cruel 
labor,  carried  his  part  of  heavy  burdens.  And  he  did 
more.  Whenever  the  way  was  difficult,  he  always 
blazed  a  trail  as  he  struggled  along.  When  one  day 
he  stopped  and  felled  .some  trees  back  across  a  raging 
torrent  which  they  had  forded  with  great  difficulty, 
and  one  of  the  men  said  to  him ;  “Old  man.  why  are 
you  all  the  time  blazing  trails,  why  do  you  now  chop 
down  these  trees  to  make  a  bridge  over  this  stream 
which  you  have  waded  through  and  will  never  cross 
again?  True,  it  is  a  dangerous  stream,  but  you  are 
on  this  side  in  safety,  and  you  will  never  pass  this 
way  again.”  The  old  man  said:  “I  do  it  for  those  who 
come  after  me.  I  do  not  need  it  but  it  will  be  a  bridge 
for  them.”  This  is  the  spirit  which  animated  Warren 
Hunter.  He  was  a  bridge  builder,  bridges  for  others 
to  use,  those  who  come  after  him. 

He  had  a  wonderfully  active  life.  He  was  not  a 
drifter.  He  planned  his  activities,  his  entire  life,  very 
carefully. 

Born  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  December  28th,  1884, 
his  parents  moved  to  Cincinnati  when  he  was  ten  years 
old.  and  he  graduated  from  one  of  the  Cincinnati 
high  schools.  The  first  work  he  did  was  with  a  machin¬ 
ery  company  as  a  time  keeper,  starting  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  spent  four  years  with  this  con¬ 
cern.  and  when  he  left  them,  had  made  himself  an 
excellent  bookkeeper.  He  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
accounting  by  study  outside  his  working  hours.  He 
attended  night  classes  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
for  the  purjxise  of  studying  Higher  .\ccounting.  during 
the  time  he  was  with  Ernst  and  Ernst,  which  was  from 
1914  to  1918.  In  these  four  years  he  obtained  C.  P.  .\. 
degrees  in  Kentucky  and  in  Cieorgia.  While  with  Ernst 
and  Ernst  he  was  assigned  a  great  deal  of  retail  account- 


ot  work  and  because  ot  his  magnetic  iiersonality  and 
wonderful  e.xecutive  ability,  that  the  Mabley  and  Carew 
Company  of  Cincinnati  engaged  him  as  Controller  in 
1918.  and  he  held  that  iiosition  until  his  death  |ulv  4th 
1925. 

He  was  married  in  1910  and  had  two  children,  a  liov 
who  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  a  girl  who  is  now 
ten.  I'hey  with  their  mother  are  living  in  Cincinnati. 
\\*ith  them,  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  we  who 
also  loved  him.  are  joined  in  our  common  sorrow. 

He  was  always  a  man  very  much  ititerested  in  the 
right  kind  of  civic  activities.  He  was  a  Mason,  and 
I  think  he  was  also  a  member  of  tbe  Elks.  1  know 
from  what  he  told  me  that  he  joined  such  local  asso¬ 
ciations  as  he  thought  would  Iienefit  him  and  broaden 
his  acquaintance  with  worth  while  men. 

The  day  Warren  Hunter  died,  I  lost  a  friend,  you 
lost  a  friend,  but  we  gained  an  inspiration,  a  memory 
to  be  cherished.  I  am  glad  I  knew  him.  glad  I  was  one 
of  his  associates,  glad,  that  like  you.  1  had  a  common 
task  with  him,  and  with  you.  I  am  glad  I  could  share  in 
some  of  his  satisfactioti  in  doing  it.  Thinking  of  him, 
and  particularly  of  his  last  hours,  I  believe  he  met 
death  as  splemlidly  as  he  met  life.  1  know  little  as  to 
any  jiarticular  religious  adherence  he  may  have  had. 
but  I  do  know  that  .so  fine  a  spirit  had  Warren  Hunter, 
that  there  must  have  been,  always  in  his  life,  that  won¬ 
derful  force  for  good,  so  beautifully  expressed  In- 
Bryant  in  his  matchless  'fhanatopsis — 

"So  Ih'c  that  "u'licn  thy  summons  comes  to 
join  the  innumerable  caravan  that  moves  to 
that  mysterious  realm  zehcrc  each  shall  take  his 
chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death,  thou  (jo, 
not  like  the  galley  slave  at  night,  scourged  to 
his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed  by  an 
unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave  like  one 
zi'ho  zoraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
and  lies  dozen  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

Work  Room  Methods  and  Control 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

On  the  old  method,  your  foreman  is  always  too  busy 
to  do  extra  work  for  which  he  only  gets  a  bigger  pay¬ 
roll  charge  and  a  lot  of  abuse  about  expense.  Under 
this  method,  every  extra  job  he  can  take  on  w-ithout 
extra  payroll  improves  his  showing.  And  it  is  amazing 
how  much  e.xtra  work  a  group  of  tailors  can  produce 
with  a  foreman  who  can  see  on  pajier  credit  for  extra 
work.  And  you  get  most  of  it  for  nothing  and  take 
away  the  foreman's  jiet  alibi  that  his  costs  were  high 
because  of  extra  work. 

Production  records  ^ler  tailor  are  kejit  by  us  in  such 
simple  form  that  the  cost  is  negligible  and  is  based  on 
two  reports  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommending 
to  all  of  you.  We  have  classified  our  alterations  into  73 
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TRUE 

ECONOMY! 

WHEN  EVERY  DOLLAR  COUNTS 
MAKE  EVERY  DOLLAR  COUNT 

REMEAIBER  THAT 

Livinfi  habits  ot‘  dishonest  or  weak-willed  einjdoyees  are  NEVEK  affeeted  hy 
seasons  or  general  husines.s  conditions. 

The  CHRONIC  NEED  for  additional  inonev  invariahlv  results  in  SYSTEMATIC 
STEALING. 

During  1923-1924-1925,  over  23%  of  the  «lishonest  einjdoyees  ileteeted  hy  us 
were  ajijirehended  in  June.  July  and  August,  generally  termed  the  ‘’jdeasure 
months." 

Remember  that  vour  clerks  are  handling  monev  and  merchandise  EVERY 
WORKING  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

One  dishonest  or  weak-willed  eiiijdovee  can  EASILY'  steal  THREE  DOLLARS 
EVERY  DAY,  or  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  ONE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  (S1,0{K)I  rejiresents  vour  NET  PROEIT  on  sales  of  TWENTY' 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  (S20,00()). 

The  dishonest  einjdoyee  who  steals  S3.(K)  daily  on  a  “high  hook’’  of  $100.00 
causes  a  loss  to  you  of  THREE  PERCENT  of  the  sales.  When  this  same  clerk 
is  running  a  “low  hook"  of  850.00  a  day,  the  amount  of  tlaily  conversion 
REMAINS  AT  $3.00,  which  is  a  loss  to  you  of  SIX  PERCENT  of  the  sales, 
thereby  actually  DOUBLING  Y’OUR  LOSS. 

Y'ou  can't  afford  to  lose  3%  when  sales  are  high. 

You  SURELY  can't  afford  to  lose  6%  WHEN  EVERY  DOLLAR  COUNTS! 

When  you  think  of  Overhead,  remember  that  Stock  Shortages  are  caused 
MAINLY  by  dishonest  employees. 

Weak  control  or  sujiervision  MUST  result  in  actual  LOSS  to  vou  of  BOTH 
MONEY  AND  SALES. 

WHEN  EVERY  DOLLAR  COUNTS 
WILLMARK  CAN  HELP  YOU 

COUNT  MORE  DOLLARS ! 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM, 

Thf  Super-Salesclerk  Inspection  Service 
250  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

35  So.  Dearborn  Street 


Branch  Offices 


PHILADELPHIA 
1D15  Chestnut  Streeet 


DETROIT 

609  Seherer  Buildin); 


TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 


BOSTON 

77  Summer  Street 
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standardized  operations,  much  the  way  the  automobile 
service  station  uses  fixed  rates :  For  every  job  that  goes 
into  the  alteration  room  a  check  mark  is  made  on  the 
master  sheet  which  we  keep  as  a  record  of  each  tailor’s 
prorluction.  A  similar  check  mark  is  made  on  an  iden¬ 
tical  sheet  bearing  a  salesman’s  name.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  we  thus  have  a  sheet  filled  out  for  each  tailor 
and  each  salesman. 

There  are  seventy-three  types  of  alteration  running 
down  the  side  of  the  sheet  and  tally  marks  showing 
(7)  Shortening  coats;  (42)  Lengthening  cuflfs;  (75) 
Padding  shoulders,  etc.  Each  kind  of  alteration  has  a 
cost  allowance.  This  cost  allowance  can  be  right  or 
wrong.  As  the  reports  are  based  on  relative  standing 
it  makes  no  diflFerence.  By  extending  these  costs  by 
quantity  of  standardized  alterations,  two  figures  are 
available  which  to  us  are  vital.  One  shows  salesman’s 
standing  in  ratio  of  husheling  expense  to  his  audited 
sales.  The  other  report  shows  the  tailor’s  wages  re¬ 
ceived  against  value  of  work  done,  and  the  tailor  who 
has  failed  to  justify  his  existence  does  not  need  a  repri¬ 
mand.  He  sees  his  name  below  the  red  line  and  the 
next  month  finds  him  above  that  red  line.  It  is  auto¬ 
matic  and  even  with  our  union  tailors,  it  is  indisputable. 
They  know  it  is  a  fair  record  and  it  has  meant  thousands 
of  dollars  of  increased  production  annually  to  us. 

I  also  recommend  the  use  of  a  husheling  ticket  which 
has  a  color  for  each  day  of  the  week  and  the  use  of 
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serial  numbers  rather  than  names  for  shop  use.  Cross 
iude.x  your  customer’s  name  to  a  number  at  the  >tart. 
Tailors  and  e.xaminers  can  read  colors  and  numl)ers 
when  they  cannot  read  poor  handwriting  of  pt*culiar 
names.  We  file  all  our  finished  coats,  vest  and  pants 
tickets  in  drawers,  numljered  1  to  0.  The  bank  of 
drawers  has  a  row  of  ten  drawers.  6  deep  for  a  six 
months’  period.  When  a  tracer  is  issued  for  detail  of 
alterations  done  on  a  certain  garment,  the  husheling 
room  is  given  the  day,  the  month  and  the  serial  num¬ 
ber.  We  use  about  15,000  in  six  months.  The  minute 
we  know  the  month,  the  tickets  are  found  segregated 
into  one  sixth  or  2500.  The  minute  we  know  the  day 
of  the  week  we  know  the  color  and  this  color  sorts  the 
tickets  into  a  group  of  about  400.  The  minute  we  have 
the  last  digit  of  the  serial  number,  let  us  say  it  was 
65479,  we  know  it  is  in  the  “9”  drawer  and  w’e  liave 
only  40  tickets  to  look  through.  Out  of  40  tickets  you 
find  the  one  you  want  half-way  through  on  the  law  of 
averages.  Thus  we  look  througk  20  tickets  out  of 
15.000  to  settle  the  argument  and  fix  the  blame  for  {X)or 
alteration.  Filing  serially  means  constant  weeding,  con¬ 
stant  expansion,  and  all  the  woes  of  a  growing  filing 
cabinet.  These  file  automatically,  the  only  work  lieing 
dropping  each  ticket  into  one  of  10  oi)en  (Irawers  in  the 
current  months’  tier,  this  is  done  as  fast  as  a  mail  clerk 
drops  letters  in  open  route  hags. 


Prince  School  Extends  Its  Activities  Across  Atlantic 


JSABEL  CRAIG  BACON.  Special  Agent  for  Retail 

Education  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  returned  recently  from  Paris  where 
she  had  been  at  the  invitation  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  French  .saleswomen  in  Paris.  The  new 
school,  “Ecole  Technique  de  Vente,”  has  based  its  cur¬ 
riculum  and  organization  on  the  Prince  School  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  As  teacher  for  its  courses  in  salesmanship  and  as 
advisor  to  other  courses,  the  School  of  Retailing  in 
Paris  has  employed  Miss  Grace  Haines,  a  Prince  grad¬ 
uate. 

“It  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Grace  Haines  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  four  months’ 
trial  term”  said  Miss  Bacon  in  speaking  of  the  work 
in  Paris.  "Mademoiselle  Sanua,  who  is  director  of  the 
.school,  was  sent  to  .America  by  the  Chambre  de  Com¬ 
merce  de  Paris  to  make  a  study  of  .American  education 
in  department  stores  and  of  the  program  in  action  at 
the  Prince  School,  and  also  of  the  promotional  work  of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Education  for  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing.  Her  report  to  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  received  so  favorably,  that  they  immediately  appro¬ 
priated  enough  money  to  start  the  school.  The  School 
of  Retailing  in  Paris  is  therefore  supptjrted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  a  government  institu¬ 
tion,  supported  by  government  funds.” 

In  Paris  Miss  Bacon  worked  with  the  committee 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  plans 
for  the  school  of  retailing,  the  aims  of  the  Paris  mer¬ 
chants  concerning  the  school,  and  the  embodiment  of 


these  aims  in  its  organization  and  conduct.  The  school 
in  Paris  numbered  a  faculty  of  twelve  and  a  student 
body  of  si.xteen  in  its  first  group.  This  group  of  six¬ 
teen  students  was  made  up  of  ten  salesjieople  chosen 
from  the  various  shops  and  six  university  girls  who 
were  interested  in  training  for  personnel  work  in  stores. 

“Selling,  in  France,  is  based,  not  so  much  upon  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  as  upon  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
selling,”  says  Miss  Bacon  in  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries.  “Parisian  merchants  have 
been  well  sold  on  the  idea  of  the  training  of  their 
.salespeople,  have  seen  good  results  from  this  initial 
course  and  have  promptly  set  about  to  start  another 
term  at  the  close  of  the  first  one.” 

From  Paris  Miss  Bacon  proceeded  to  London  as  the 
guest  of  the  Incorporated  .Association  of  Retail  Dis¬ 
tributors.  Four  associations  of  British  merchants  had 
combined  to  form  a  reception  committee  for  the  visit 
of  Miss  Bacon,  the  committee  being  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Coleing  as  chairman. 

Miss  Bacon  delivered  some  thirty-four  talks  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  .American  Stores  in  a  period  of  ten  days  in 
and  about  London.  British  merchants.  Miss  Bacon 
says,  have  already  started  a  continuation  class  in  Lou¬ 
don  and  many  of  them  are  starting  training  depart¬ 
ments  in  their  individual  stores.  The  merchants  showed 
great  interest  in  .American  retailing  methods  and  ex- 
l)ressed  themselves  as  believing  that  they  are  now  at  the 
])oint  of  initiating  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  many 
of  the  progressive  measures  already  in  operation  t»n 
this  side. 
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Merchandise  Managers! 

J.  R.  Bauman’s  consultations  are  becoming  valuable  to  the  retail  trade — this  letter,  received 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  tells  its  own  story — 


Vorh,  X.  r. 

225  ll'rst  28///  Street. 

J.  R.  I'aiinuni  Model  Form, 

(ientlemen : 

.d  iiumher  of  lar(/e  retail  .store.s  are  eoiitem/'latiiui  the  f>ureliase 
of  Forms  to  elieek-  iif  on  sizes  of  ll’omen's  Afparel  purchased  jrom 
various  manufacturers. 

If  you  lun’C  a  representatk'c  in  this  city  I  should  like  to  lurve 
him  call  on  me  to  talk  the  leholc  thiiu/  over  and  see  hose  see  may  he  aide 
to  cooperate. 

.Sincerely  yours, 

CII.IMFFR  OF  COMMFRCR  of.... 


Whether  you  buy  a  cheap  or  high  priced  garment  from  the  manufacturer,  you  are  entitled  to 
perfect  fitting  and  correct  sizes.  The  cost  of  Normal  Model  Forms  is  ridiculously  small  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  a  season’s  production. 

The  customer  who  buys  the  garment  you  sell  is  certainly  entitled  to  all  the  comfort  and  fit 
that  a  garment  made  on  the  proper  Model  Form  can  give.  The  retailer  today  is  using 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form 

in  his  Receiving  and  Examining  Departments  to  detect  all  wrong-sized  and  improperly-fitting 
garments,  thereby  assuring  himself  of  receiving  honestly-made  merchandise. 

The  merchant  no  longer  has  to  guess  at  sizes  because  each  garment,  as 
received,  is  checked  up  for  size  and  “fit  before  being  placed  on  the  racks. 
He  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  their  accuracy  because  the  Forms  he  uses 
are  adapted  to  the  present  day  woman. 

Don’t  be  misled  into  using  any  old  Forms.  Insist  on  using  the  original 
J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms — designed  and  manufactured  in  my 
own  personally  supervised  premises. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  Kive  personal  demonstrations  and  always  am  willing 
to  K've  my  services  gratis  to  help  correct  the  present  deplorable  size  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  garment  industry. 

REMEMBER — Correct  Sizes  and  Proper  Fitting 
Cost  the  Manufacturer  Nothing! . 

J.R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  W.  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 

]Ve  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 
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Installment  Selling  and  the  Anthraeite  Strike 

A  Brief  Digest  of  the  Effects  u  Serious  Business  Slump 
Has  on  Time  Buying  Is  Made  by  the  Hanlware  Asfiociation 


SEVl^'KAL  vital  questions  have  remained  un¬ 
answered  in  tin*  widespread  discussion  of  install¬ 
ment  sellinjf,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
wliicli  have  obtained  in  the  l)usiness  situation  during 
its  period  of  greatest  expansion.  (  )ne  of  these  has  to 
<lo  with  the  elTect  of  a  general  depression. 

Since  most  of  the  factors 
which  characterize  a  tnajor 
business  reaction  existed  in 
the  trading  areas  of  Scranton 
and  Wilke.s-liarre,  I’ennsyl- 
vania.  as  a  residt  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  dejiressiou  created  by 
the  anthracite  coal  strike,  the 
National  Retail  Hardware 
.Association  conducted  a 
searching  field  investigation 
to  determine  some  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  installment  sell¬ 
ing  as  reflected  by  the  econ¬ 
omic  situation  in  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

I’roperly  Timed 

The  survey  was  well  timed, 
being  made  the  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  strike  settlement, 
when  local  business  men  no 
longer  felt  the  restraint  which 
characterized  previous  weeks, 
and  freely  gave  the  facts  of 
the  situation  as  known  to 
them  through  personal  exper¬ 
ience  and  observation. 

The  executives  of  banks, 
officers  of  local  credit  or¬ 
ganizations,  numbers  of  re- 
tailers,  the  manager  of  a 
well-known  finance  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  others  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  were  in¬ 
terviewed,  and  all  the  local 
factors  which  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  in  a  nation-wide  depress¬ 
ion  were  carefully  weighed.  I'he  investigation  showed  : 

Buying  was  more  drastically  curtailed  than  during 
the  depression  of  1920-1921.  Ca.sh  sales  fell  off 
sharply,  and  unless  the  purchaser  was  a  good  risk 
credit  sales  were  confined  entirely  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

In  many  cases  payments  on  both  open  and  install¬ 
ment  accounts  ceased  immediately  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  strike.  Even  individuals  not  directly  connected 
with  the  mines  stopped  payments  to  almost  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  miners  themselves. 

Merchants  financing  their  own  installment  sales  made 
net  attempt  to  collect  iustallmeuts.  .\s  far  as  could  he 


determined,  very  litt'.e  “ptdliiv  *'  was  done  by  such 
dealers,  as  they  see  ,^<1  to  he  «)♦  the  opinion  that  it  was 
iH'tter  to  chance  the  reviva/  ])ayments  than  to  incur 
the  ill  will  of  their  customers. 

ICveu  insurance  ccnnpanies  made  anui/gvments  by 
which  pcdicyholders,  (i.i  an  industrial  basis,  could  meet 
unpaid  premiums  as  soon  as 
milling  was  renewed,  without 
lajise  of  policies. 

.Several  instances  were 
cited  by  hankers  where  fami¬ 
lies  were  unable  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life  liecause 
they  had  ])urchased  luxury- 
goods  on  instaliinents.  Our- 
ity  workers  "  i  ,.,any  liare 
ciqihoards  a;  .  ^  dc  of  easy- 
payment  pi-  ^s.  talking  ma¬ 
chines,  furn.  ,  etc. 

Local  ha-'.  apparently 
frowned  "pi.  .  granting  of 
credit  to  oe  used  in  meeting 
installment  obligations.  Even 
real  estate  loans  were  refused 
for  this  purpose. 

Retailers  who  used  install¬ 
ment  methtjds  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  basis — a  substantial  down 
payment  and  a  reasonable 
time  interval — seemed  to  lie 
in  the  strongest  position. 

1  hose  who  granted  very  easy 
terms  were  hard  hit. 

Every  retailer  interviewed 
stated  that  many  customers 
were  paying  their  open  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  installment  purchases. 

Automobiles 

Installment  payments  on 
automobiles  did  not  fall  off 
appreciably  during  the  first 
thirty  days  of  the  strike.  They 
then  became  less  and  less  satisfactory  and  strong  meas¬ 
ures  had  to  he  adopted  by  finance  corporations. 

Wherever  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  credit 
standing  of  the  purchaser,  the  car  was  “pulled.”  When 
the  buyer  had  a  good  rating  it  was  replevied  with  the 
understanding  that  he  could  get  it  back  “within  a  reas¬ 
onable  time,”  but  there  was  no  positive  promise  of  re- 
l)ossession  in  the  event  of  his  offering  to  renew  pay¬ 
ments. 

Many  cars  were  replevied.  A  large  exposition  build¬ 
ing  in  Wilkes-Barre  had  to  be  used  for  the  storage 
of  such  machines. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  merchants  to  meet  tlieir 


T^IRST-IL  \ND  obscn'atious  of  the 
effect  upon  the  installment  plan  of 
merchandising  of  a  sudden  slump  in 
business  with  consequent  unemployment 
7eere  made  in  the  anthracite  region  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  strike  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  liar  drear  c  Association.  That  organ¬ 
ization  has  supplied  The  Bulletin  rvith 
a  digest  of  its  findings. 

Merchants  should  give  thought  to  the 
facts  presented  in  this  article  as  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  .rtudy  the  effect  of  a  severe 
busine.rs  slump  on  installment  purcltasing. 
The  National  Retail  Hardzvare  Associa¬ 
tion  assures  us  that  its  investigation  was 
unbiased  and  the  facts  are  presented  as 
they  rvere  observed  in  the  cities  of  the 
coal  region  by  a  competent  investigator. 

One  qualification  shotild  be  introduced 
into  any  consideration  of  these  facts.  The 
anthracite  strike  rvas  not  an  e.vact  parallel 
to  the  situation  that  would  arise  out  of  a 
general  business  slump.  The  strike  sud¬ 
denly  threw  thou.rands  out  of  work  and 
as  suddenly  .stopped  all  business  e.xcept  the 
bare  essbntials.  A  typical  business  recess¬ 
ion  would  be  much  more  gradual  in  its 
effect  on  employment,  and  demand  for 
goods.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  hvo 
conditions  would  tend  to  acquire  the  same 
general  characteristics. 
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(tbligations  a  sort  of  informal  moratorium  was  allowetl 
by  most  of  the  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  to  whom 
they  were  indebted. 

Three  things  contributed  to  the  comiiaratively  small 
decline  in  savings  deposits  about  which  much  has  been 
said: — The  union  doles,  the.,limitati(tn  of  purchases  to 
necessities,  the  leniency  of  grocers,  butchers  and  other 
merchants  in  extending  credit. 

The  depression  in  tn*’  anthracite^  “pgion  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  .salutary  effect  upon  I'aisiness  men  in  that 
territory.  'I'hey  will  be  .norc  cautious  in  the  future, 
but  those  interviewed  still  seem  to  feel  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  is  the  o])en  sesame,  <»f  increa.sed  sales. 

The  following  conclusions  are  summarized : 

1.  The  expansion  in  installment  selling  aggravated 
the  business  collapse  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton  and 
Carbondale. 

2.  Concerns  selling  on  a  conservative  installment 
basis — a  substantial  down  payment  and  over  a  reason¬ 
able  short  time  interval — are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
much  more  during  a  depression  than  ccmipanies  selling 
on  oi)en  accciimt,  provided  they  have  built  up  a  suffici¬ 
ent  reserv''  *'''  meet  unusual  continycncies. 

3.  ThMst'  *  '  4ig  on  the  installment  basis  who  grant 
very  easy' t*'rns“  will  be  hit  the  hardest. 

4.  Financ''  ’■'I'porations  probably  have  less  difficulty 

with  colWcfif^  ’than  merchants  financing  their  own 
sales  l)ecaus^  t'’''ff  collection  methods  apjKjar  to  be  more 
drastic.  ^ 

5.  If  the  situation  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  is 
any  criterion,  the  smaller  merchants — esjjecially  those 
selling  the  necessities  of  life — will  be  hit  harder  than 
the  finance  corporations  or  the  retailers  selling  on  a 
conservative  installment  basis,  because  most  of  them  lack 
the  ability  to  say  "no”  and  are  ixK)r  collectors. 

6.  Merchants  selling  on  open  account  face  a  serious 
l)roblem  because  customers  have  been  educated  to  the 
practice  of  paying  on  the  installment  plan.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  easy  credit  terms  inaugurated  in  1921-22 
as  a  means  for  disjMjsing  of  the  large  inventories  which 
existed  duritig  that  period  may  also  have  l)een  a  cause 
of  the  present  difficulty. 

7.  Too  much  dependence  should  not  l)e  placed  uiK)n 
the  innate  honesty  of  the  .\merican  j)eople.  Individuals 
who  have  been  deeply  in  debt  are  likely  to  refuse  to 
jay  their  obligations  even  after  their  i)urchasing  pt)wer 
has  l)een  restored.  This  would  apply  to  goods  bought  on 
open  account  just  as  much  as  to  an  installment  purchase. 

8.  The  closing  chapter  of  the  anthracite  ejiisode  is 
yet  to  l)e  written ;  There  were  comparatively  few  fail¬ 
ures  while  the  strike  was  in  ])rogress.  Because  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  local  the  business  men  pulled  together  in  an 
effort  to  keej)  individual  concerns  solvent.  Assistance 
was  given  by  outside  agencies  wherever  financial  rec¬ 
ords  were  good.  The  real  show<lown  will  come  during 
the  next  few  months,  when  conditions  approach  a  more 
mtrmal  ecjnilibrium.  Financial  obligations  will  have  to 
be  met,  and  numerous  failures  are  not  uidikely. 

9.  The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  lends  weight  to  the 
belief  that  the  abuse  of  credit  through  present  install¬ 
ment  practice  will  cause  the  next  business  <lepression 
to  be  much  more  severe  than  would  have  «)therwise  been 
the  case. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


oAnnouncement 

Gulling  ulleiitiiMi  to  the  murked  advaiiluges, 
applicability  and  ccoiutiiiy  of  the  Rowland- 
Puiichcd-Gard-Syst«‘in  of  .Accoiiiiliiig  for  l)c- 
partiiieiit  Store.s  and  Specialty  Slutps. 

For  tlie  past  ten  years,  our  Mr.  Howlaiul  and 
several  iiiembers  of  his  staff,  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  uppliculion  of  Tabulating  Ma- 
ehinery  to  the  acconntiiig  and  office,  systems 
in  factories,  mills,  chain  store.s,  etc. 

In  the  retail  store  field,  Mr.  James  J.  Doran 
of  the  James  J.  Doran  Gompaiiy,  Consnltants 
in  Retail  Management,  is  associuli^d  with  onr 
(..ompaiiy  and  in  charge  of  our  survtws  ami 
reports. 

Mr.  Doran  was  formerly  .Assistant  Gontroller 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Gompaiiy,  Inc.:  (huicral 
Manager  of  Arnold,  Goiistahle  &  Gompaiiy, 
Inc.:  and  lecturer  in  Retail  Store  .Account¬ 
ing  and  Systems  in  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing. 

'Phis  affiliation  will  bring  to  onr  retail 
clients  not  only  technical  engineering  skill 
ill  Tuhniutiiig  Ki|nipment  Installation,  hut 
also  technical  skill  in  tln^  rtUail  stort;  systiuns 
field. 

We  .sliunhl  he  pleased  to  discuss  with  yon 
some  of  the  surveys  and  applications  we 
have  prepared  for  a  nnmher  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

FLOYD  H.ROWLAND&C( ). 

/  f  1  dustri  a  I  Kn  gi'/i  vvrs 

.'■>2  VANDERBILT  AVENGE 
NEW  YORK  GITY 


THE  BULLETIN 


Fifty  years  ago  the  village  cobbler  ruled 
the  soles  of  men.  His  four  walls  were 
his  outlook  on  life  .  .  .  his  hand  tools, 
his  worldly  capital. 

Today  —  there’s  the  National  Shoe 
Maker,  whose  factories  cover  acres,  and 
out  of  whose  broad  experience  a  nation 
of  men  are  shod. 


FACTORIES;  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  ■  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saxv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


OF  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 


Not  long  ago — local  talent  designed  the 
retail  shop.  Local  experience,  though 
often  limited,  had  to  suffice.  If  the  owner 
built  in  haste,  he  could  sublet  at  leisure. 
Today  there  is — 

The  National  Store  Planning  Division 

— an  organization  with  a  national  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  world- wide  fame.  Its 
specialists  are  schooled  in  the  art  of 
designing  retail  plants  that  meet  modern 
needs — stores  that  speed  sales  —  stores 


that  stand  for  permanence,  beauty  and 
maximum  utility. 

It  has  solved  thousands  of  problems — 
it  can  solve  yours  .  .  .  Whether  you  plan 
a  new  establishment  or  a  new  department 
— whether  you  will  add — remodel— or 
merely  modernize  .  .  .  Talk  with  us! 

In  back  of  our  advice  is  the  experience 
of  two  decades — and  the  confidence  bom 
of  real  achievement.  Talk  with  us! 


THE  NATIONAL  STORE 
PLANNING  DIVISION 


THESE  DAYS— OLD  WAYS  WONT  DO 


v'V., 


